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From  the  Editor 


The  churches  have  no  social  policy,  only  social  causes.  Is  that 
unfair?  Hardly.  The  churches  do  show  a  concern  for  society  as  a 
whole  but  more  often  than  not  this  takes  the  form  of  support  for 
causes  which  have  been  specially  taken  up  by  the  church  in  question. 
Among  these  church  causes  are  opposition  to  drink  and  gambling  in 
the  case  of  the  Free  Churches,  Moral  Welfare  and  the  Industrial  Chris¬ 
tian  Fellowship  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  opposition  to 
birth  control  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  correct  employ¬ 
ment  of  Sunday  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Let  it  be  said 
with  gratitude  that  this  list  could  be  enlarged  but  the  multiplication  of 
‘causes’  does  not  make  a  policy.  The  churches  can  sometimes  react 
powerfully  to  a  crisis,  provided  that  it  is  drawn  out  long  enough  for 
them  to  get  into  their  stride,  as  seems  to  be  happening  in  the  matter  of 
race  relations.  And  it  is  true  that  changed  lives  are  the  best  gift  that  the 
Church  can  give  to  society.  But  there  is  little  attempt  to  see  the  problems 
of  society  as  a  whole,  to  forestall  crisis  or  to  choose  a  strategy  for  the 
best  use  of  limited  resources.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that,  when  the 
Government  or  the  Press  ask  the  churches  for  their  views  on  various 
social  problems,  they  may  find  that  they  have  nothing  particular  to  say. 

There  is  no  need  for  elaborate  machinery.  A  small  well-chosen  staff 
will  do  the  job  better  than  a  large  staff,  who  might  indeed  be  tempted 
to  take  direct  executive  responsibility  for  many  things,  which  are  better 
left  to  others.  What  is  needed  is  a  small  body  of  men  and  women  to 
keep  the  whole  field  in  view  and  to  look  constructively  at  what  the 
churches  are  doing  or  failing  to  do.  Such  a  body  would  encourage  others 
to  prophesy;  less  often  it  would  prophesy  itself.  It  would  continually 
stimulate  and  encourage  a  more  fundamental  clarification  and  scrutiny 
of  our  Christian  social  understanding.  It  would  have  a  special  part  to 
play,  though  not  the  chief  part,  in  the  continuing  effort  to  discern  the 
‘Divine  Imperative’  in  each  situation  as  it  arises.  It  would  not  be  its  job 
to  have  the  sort  of  detailed  policy  that  a  Government  department  has. 
It  would  not  be  its  job  to  do  the  work  of  the  churches’  existing  agencies 
for  social  action.  It  would  not  be  its  job  to  elaborate  a  corpus  of  social 
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doctrine  embodied  in  authoritative  pronouncements.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  chief  elfect  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Encyclicals  on  social  policy  has  been  a  tendency  to  freeze  social 
thinking  at  a  stage  which  society  as  a  whole  may  have  passed. 

The  British  Council  of  Churches  already  has  a  Social  Responsibility 
Department  which  may  well  turn  out  to  contain  the  germ  of  all  that  is 
needed,  but  the  Department  does  not  have  a  whole- time  secretary,  and 
can  accordingly  do  little  more  than  try  to  cope  with  the  most  obvious 
crises.  The  Methodists  have  a  well-established  Christian  Citizenship 
Department  and  the  Baptists  a  Department  of  Social  Responsibility. 
Since  1957  the  Church  of  England  has  had  a  Board  of  Social  Responsi¬ 
bility,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  Board  would  develop  a  policy  covering 
the  whole  of  the  Church’s  involvement  with  the  world  so  far  as  this  is 
not  covered  by  other  church  bodies.  Hitherto  it  has  failed  to  do  so  and 
this  failure  affects  others  besides  Anglicans.  The  proper  development  of 
Christian  social  policy  in  Britain  as  a  whole  depends  to  some  extent  on 
what  the  Church  of  England  does  or  fails  to  do. 

When  it  was  set  up,  the  Board  of  Social  Responsibility  took  over 
some  vigorous  Moral  Welfare  Work,  a  Social  and  Industrial  Council 
that  was  in  course  of  dissolution,  and  a  number  of  other  causes.  Each 
part  of  this  work  may  be  excellent,  indeed  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  excellent, 
but  all  of  it  together  does  not  add  up  to  a  policy.  Since  then  the  Board 
has  done  some  good  work,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  new 
start  in  the  attempt  to  get  to  grips  with  industrial  England.  But  the 
Church  of  England  is  as  far  as  ever  from  having  a  social  policy  worthy 
of  the  name. 

It  is  known  that  the  Board  has  had  serious  internal  difficulties,  and 
its  secretary  has  resigned  after  a  tenure  of  office  of  only  eighteen  months; 
it  is  desirable  to  remind  ourselves  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  will 
confront  his  successor.  In  the  first  place  the  Church  of  England,  like 
other  churches,  does  not  really  want  to  face  the  consequences  of  having 
a  vigorous  social  policy  carried  out.  She  wants  her  traditional  causes  to 
be  carried  on,  and  may  even  be  generous  in  their  support.  She  is  ready 
to  add  other  causes,  as  pioneers  working  unofficially  and  often  against 
opposition  may  succeed  in  convincing  the  Church  as  a  whole  that  a  new 
cause  is  a  sound  one;  but  she  does  not  want  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
thinking  things  out  in  advance  so  that  she  may  be  ready  to  meet  new 
needs  and  to  take  new  opportunities.  Moreover,  the  existing  structure 
of  the  Church  of  England’s  work  in  this  field  is  hardly  propitious  for 
balanced  development.  The  success  of  the  present  system  of  Boards 
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responsible  to  the  Church  Assembly  depends  as  the  Ridley  Report 
reminded  us: 

.  .  .  not  only  on  collective  control  but  also  on  the  exercise  by  the  subordinate 
bodies  and  their  staffs  of  a  real  measure  of  discipline.  There  must  be  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  and  that  all  are  working  to  the  same 
end  as  servants  of  the  parent  organization.  Vested  interests  must  be  surren¬ 
dered. 

It  is  right,  as  well  as  inevitable,  that  vested  interests  should  exist,  but 
they  are  sometimes  more  tenacious  than  they  should  be.  In  this  case 
the  Moral  Welfaie  Council  formed  much  the  largest  part  of  the  work 
taken  over  by  the  new  Board  for  Social  Responsibility.  The  admirable 
work  of  this  Council  has  been  noticed  more  than  once  in  these  columns, 
but  this  is  not  to  say  that  ‘moral  welfare’  ought  to  have  a  preponderating 
role  in  a  balanced  social  policy.  There  is  a  vast  ‘middle  kingdom’  of 
social  concerns  which  cannot  be  handled  by  the  machinery  now  being 
set  up  for  industrial  work  and  ought  not  to  be  handled  by  the  Moral 
Welfare  Council.  How  are  the  various  parts  of  this  work  to  be  brought 
into  balance  with  each  other?  The  question  remains  unresolved  and  it 
must  now  be  asked  whether  the  Church  Assembly  are  content  to  have 
it  so.  The  matter  is  down  for  debate  at  the  Assembly’s  next  session. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  the  Church  of  England  will  not  consider  its  own 
work  in  this  field  apart  from  what  is  done  by  others.  The  churches 
depend  on  each  other  more  than  they  realize,  and  this  interdependence 
ought  to  be  reflected  pre-eminently  in  the  ordering  of  their  concern  for 
society.  Each  Church  needs  a  small  department  of  social  responsibility 
under  strong  leadership,  but  it  might  be  better  if  all  the  churches  made 
it  their  chief  effort  to  strengthen  the  Social  Responsibility  Department 
of  the  British  Council  of  Churches.  This  would  not  mean  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  large  bureaucracy  but  rather  the  recruitment  of  the  small 
number  of  first-class  people  needed  in  order  to  keep  creatively  in  touch 
with  a  great  variety  of  evolving  situations.  The  famous  ‘Lund  principle’ 
is  that  we  should  do  together  everything  that  grave  reasons  of  principle 
do  not  compel  us  to  do  separately.  What  prevents  us  from  doing  to¬ 
gether  most  of  our  thinking  about  social  policy? 


Taize 

Holy  worldliness  is  not  a  solitary  calling,  it  is  together  with  each  other 
that  men  become,  or  fail  to  become,  holy  in  ‘the  world’  where  most  of 
us  are  called  to  spend  our  lives.  But  what  communities  are  there  which 
help  ordinary  men  and  women  to  find  what  holy  worldliness  and  worldly 
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holiness  are  and  to  live  by  them?  Readers  of  the  last  issue  of  frontier 
will  think  at  once  of  the  Iona  Community,  which  is  indeed  a  shining 
light,  but  no  one  could  point  with  confidence  to  a  model  of  holiness 
fitted  in  all  respects  for  lay  people  today.  We  have  questions  which  are 
not  answered  by  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Bunyan  or  even  by  Brother 
Laurence.  Many  of  us  would  say  that  we  had  been  more  helped  in  the 
search  for  holy  worldliness  by  the  Taize  Community  than  by  anyone 
else.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  an  article  about  this  most 
remarkable  community  of  continental  Protestants  but  no  mere  written 
description  can  convey  the  most  important  things  about  a  community 
of  this  kind.  One  has  to  meet  these  brothers  and  to  share  their  worship. 
Those  who  are  unable  to  visit  Taize  can  get  a  surprisingly  good  idea  of 
the  quality  of  their  life  from  the  gramophone  records^  of  their  worship, 
to  hear  which  is  a  musical  experience  as  well  as  a  religious  one. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me  on  visiting  Taize  was  the  way  in 
which  every  step  had  been  taken  in  response  to  a  felt  need.  There  was 
no  romanticism.  Here  was  something  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  a  religious  community  founded  by  Calvin’s  followers  in  his  own 
fatherland,  which  yet  appealed  to  Lutherans,  and  perhaps  even  more 
to  those  avant  garde  Roman  Catholics  on  whom  so  many  hopes  depend. 
Protestantism  has  always  claimed  to  be  Catholic  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  and  here  was  a  witness  to  the  truth  contained  in  this  claim,  a 
witness  moreover  which  was  listened  to  by  many  whose  ears  had  seemed 
to  be  stopped  to  certain  parts  of  the  truth  so  that  ‘hearing  they  might 
not  hear’.  If  one  does  not  know  how  far  ecumenical  understanding  can 
go  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Taize  brothers  have  all  their  services,  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
village  church  built  by  the  monks  of  Cluny  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
These  good  relations  are  not  only  local.  Indeed  in  Rome  itself  the  Taize 
brothers  are  heard  with  love  and  respect. 

On  getting  to  know  the  brothers  better,  the  thing  that  impresses  me 
most  is  the  effective  link  between  the  Community’s  life  of  prayer  and 
its  work  in  the  world.  It  seems  natural  to  see  the  brothers  in  church  in 
their  white  robes  and  then  five  minutes  later  in  open  shirts  busy  at 
something  or  other  like  any  other  set  of  young  men.  Some  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  are  in  effect  worker  priests ;  the  community  seems  to  handle  their 

^  These  are  issued  by  Studio  SM,  1 1  Rue  Perrouet,  Neuilly  Sur  Seine,  France, 
and  can  be  ordered  from  any  good  gramophone  shop.  The  references  that  should  be 
given  are:  SM  33-26  (Christmas  Liturgy);  SM  33-19  (Morning  Prayer);  SM  45-10 
(Prayer  for  Unity),  and  SM  45-15  and  SM  45-09  (Psalms). 
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very  difficult  problems  more  skilfully  than  the  Roman  Church  has  done. 
The  brothers  who  work  in  factories  are  never  sent  alone;  there  are 
always  two  together  and  they  get  understanding  direction  from  the 
Community  about  just  how  far  they  can  go,  for  instance,  in  identifying 
themselves  with  a  Communist  Trade  Union. 

Taize  has  not  hitherto  had  such  strong  links  with  Britain  as  one  would 
like  to  see,  but  last  month  some  of  the  brothers  made  a  notable  visit  to 
this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield.  This  visit  has 
opened  the  way. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  The  Conversion  of  the  World 

Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  was  a  Jesuit  priest  who  was  also  a  great 
palaeontologist.  During  his  lifetime  his  order,  to  which  he  was  un¬ 
swervingly  loyal,  did  not  permit  the  publication  of  his  most  important 
works,  but  since  his  death  they  are  being  printed  and  translated  into 
English  and  other  languages  with  the  backing  of  an  international  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  world  of  science.  In  France  their 
publication  has  roused  a  furore  which  is  now  spreading  to  Britain  since 
the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Pere  Teilhard’s  most  famous  book 
The  Phenomenon  of  Man^  which  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr  Philip 
Mairet  in  frontier  for  February  1960.  The  strange  thing  is  that  in  the 
fierce  arguments  about  the  book  some  of  us  begin  to  wonder  whether 
we  have  been  reading  the  same  book  as  our  opponents.  It  is  possible  to 
read  it  as  an  exposition  of  an  almost  Marxist  philosophy  of  the  primacy 
of  matter.  Indeed  I  expect  that  Marxists  will  draw  on  this  book  to  fill 
in  gaps  in  their  theory  and  to  bring  their  philosophy  of  material  evolu¬ 
tion  up  to  date;  it  may  even  be  that  Pere  Teilhard’s  writings  are  one  of 
the  things  that  will  in  the  end  bring  the  Marxists  back  to  Christ. 

William  Temple  used  to  remind  us  that  Christianity  is  the  most 
material  of  all  the  great  religions;  those  who  criticize  Teilhard  from  the 
Christian  side  sometimes  seem  to  have  forgotten  that.  They  have  sub¬ 
stituted  a  Platonizing  spirituality  for  the  sacramentality  of  the  Bible. 
This  blinds  them  to  the  meaning  of  what  Teilhard  says  and  they  read 
The  Phenomenon  of  Man  almost  exactly  the  way  a  Marxist  would  read 
it. 

This  is  not  what  Teilhard  intended  and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who 
had  read  any  of  his  other  books  could  suppose  it  was.  Indeed  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  Pere  Teilhard  which  forms  the  frontispiece  o^The  Phenomenon 
of  Man  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  suggested  that  here  was 

^  Collins,  25s. 
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no  matter-bound  spirit.  It  is  a  pity,  though  almost  inevitable,  that  Le 
Phenomene  Humain  should  have  been  the  first  of  his  books  to  be  trans¬ 
lated.  However,  we  shall  soon  have  a  translation  of  Le  Milieu  Divin 
and  we  already  have  Martin  Jarret-Kerr’s  translation  of  Nicholas 
Corte’s  biography  of  Teilhard^  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  the 
translator. 

Ours  is  probably  the  only  generation  that  will  read  Teilhard  in  extenso, 
but  histories  of  thought  will  record  that  the  publication  of  his  work 
marks  an  epoch.  ‘This,’  they  will  write,  ‘was  before  Teilhard,  and  that 
after.’  He  was  one  who  opened  doors,  not  one  who  brought  anything 
to  a  conclusion,  an  Origen  or  an  F.  D.  Maurice  rather  than  an  Aquinas. 
Moreover  his  expression  of  his  thought  was  often  obscure  and  elliptical, 
so  that  one  is  left  wondering  whether  he  is  not  using  his  words  in 
different  senses.  Yet  even  his  least  satisfactory  formulations  point  to 
something  new  and  real.  Take  his  concepts  of  ‘radial  energy’  and  ‘the 
within’  of  things.  These  concepts  are  not  satisfactory  as  they  stand  but 
one  cannot  get  them  out  of  one’s  mind.  It  is  as  if  Teilhard  had  called  the 
bluff  of  ^das  Ding  an  sich\  One  day  someone  will  succeed  in  saying  what 
Teilhard  was  trying  to  say  in  advance  of  his  time;  but  it  will  have  been 
Teilhard  who  opened  the  door,  if  it  is  others  who  go  through  it. 

His  greatness  is  above  all  that  he  makes  it  natural  to  say  ‘Glory  be  to 
the  Father  .  .  .’  as  one  goes  into  the  palaeontological  section  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  He  brings  the  sacramental  view  of  matter  to 
bear  on  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  century  or  so  about  the  origin 
of  the  earth,  of  life  and  of  man  himself.  The  subject  of  his  life’s  work  is 
the  ‘general  drift’  of  all  things,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Creator  (p.  1 1). 
Omega  of  the  famous  ‘Omega  point’,  towards  which,  according  to 
Teilhard’s  philosophy,  all  things  since  the  creation  are  converging,  is 
the  Omega  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Teilhard  was  above  all  an  apostle,  but  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
the  unbelieving  scientific  world  in  which  he  worked.  He  tried  to  express 
himself  in  a  way  that  his  scientific  friends  would  understand ;  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  religious  reference  of  his  thought  is  not  always  explicit. 
He  was  giving  to  his  scientific  friends,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  just 
so  much  Christology  as  they  could  for  the  present  take  in.  But  to  friends 

*  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  by  Nicholas  Corte  (RockcliflF,  1 5s).  The  references 
in  this  editorial  are  to  the  pages  of  this  book. 


Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
by  kind  permission  of  Messrs  Collins 
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such  as  Max  Begouen  he  ‘expounded  ...  the  supreme  and  active  part 
played  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Cosmos  by  Christ’  (p.  16)  and  what  he 
said  restored  the  lost  faith  of  his  friend.  Max  Begouen  wrote — ‘That 
evening  I  came  to  life  tottering  like  Lazarus  coming  out  of  the  tomb  at 
the  Lord’s  command  “Come  forth!’’  It  was  a  dazzling  experience  which 
soon  changed  my  life  from  top  to  bottom.’ 

Did  Teilhard  ever  produce  the  ‘report  on  the  conversion  of  the  world’ 
for  which  he  was  asked  in  Pekin  in  1936  and  which,  he  was  assured, 
‘would  be  conveyed  discreetly  but  directly  to  the  Centre  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  at  Rome’?  (p.  56).  His  view  is  given  on  p.  8:  ‘The  world  is  in 
process  of  being  converted  of  its  own  accord  to  a  sort  of  natural  Religion 
of  the  Universe,  which  turns  it  severely  away  from  the  God  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  :  this  is  what  its  “unbelief”  consists  in.  Let  us  convert  this  conversion 
itself,  turn  it  one  degree  further,  by  showing,  through  the  whole  of  our 
life,  that  only  the  Christ  “in  whom  all  things  consist”  (Col.  i:  17)  can 
animate  and  direct  the  newly  glimpsed  progress  of  the  Universe.  Then 
by  prolonging  the  line  of  what  makes  for  today’s  unbelief,  we  may  come 
perhaps  to  tomorrow’s  faith.’  (p.8).  Teilhard  thought  that  research  led  to 
adoration  ultimately,  and  by  inner  necessity.  He  described  himself  as 
‘a  pilgrim  of  the  future’.  His  whole  life,  in  science  and  in  religion  alike, 
was  a  long  meditation  on  Colossians  i:  15-vii.  When  he  heard  a  very 
friendly  Professor  from  Harvard  explaining  very  simply  and  humbly, 
how  he  understood  the  awakening  of  thought  in  the  animal  series,  he 
was  shocked  by  the  intellectual  abyss  between  the  world  of  science  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  world  of  religion.  ‘I  said  to  myself  that  now  I  was 
perhaps  in  a  position,  while  speaking  the  first  language,  to  give  a  genuine 
explanation  of  what  the  second  preserves  and  repeats  in  its  language 
which  has  become  incomprehensible  to  many.’ 

Symbols 

Symbolical  ways  of  thought  are  so  out  of  fashion  as  to  be  generally  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  modem  Western  man,  particularly  to  those  over  thirty.  Yet  modem 
painting  and  poetry  use  symbolical  associations  with  a  freedom  which  foxes  most 
of  the  older  generation.  Take  the  drawing  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.  At  first 
sight  you  might  think  it  was  blasphemous  but  the  figure  is  not  Our  Lord.  He  is  a 
‘hollow  man’,  a  man  who  is  hollow  from  unbelief.  He  feels  guiltily  that  he  ought  to 
be  a  Christian  but  he  refuses  to  decide.  This  drawing  is  by  a  meml^r  of  the  youngest 
generation,  an  ‘Absolute  Beginner’.  It  was  not  thought  out,  it  just  came  like  that; 
but  every  detail  has  a  meaning  from  the  crown  of  thorns  which  does  not  touch  the 
hollow  man  to  the  collar  and  tie  which  connects  him  with  the  workaday  world.  It  is 
no  accident  either  that  the  man  is  chained  to  the  cross  or  that  the  chain  is  so  loose 
that  he  could  easily  slip  out.  What  is  the  illness  that  has  to  be  swathed  in  so  many 
bandages?  His  art  expresses  the  feelings  of  modem  man  better  than  his  philosophy 
does.  What  can  ‘analytical’  philosophy  make  of  such  a  drawing?  But  philosophy 
cannot  remain  forever  unaffected  by  art.  How  soon  will  modem  man  recover  the 
proper  use  of  symbols?  J.W.L. 
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Modern  Architecture 
and  Worship 


The  history  of  British  architecture  between  the  wars  is  a  record 
of  almost  unrelieved  mediocrity:  it  would  be  hard  to  name  even 
ten  buildings  of  that  time  which  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
work  then  being  done  abroad.  With  this  unpromising  background,  the 
recovery  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  seems  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive.  Distinguished  work  can  now  be  seen  in  almost  every  branch 
of  building,  and  in  some  fields — notably  in  schools  and  housing — 
British  architects  have  gained  an  international  reputation.  Yet  in  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture  the  standard  has  fallen  to  such  a  low  level  that  it 
compares  badly  even  with  that  of  the  inter-war  period.  This  failure  is 
not  due  to  any  want  of  architectural  ability,  and  there  has  certainly  been 
no  lack  of  opportunity.  Accurate  information  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but 
the  Anglican  Church  alone  has  built  well  over  three  hundred  churches 
since  1945,  and  in  all  kinds  of  church  work  (not  including  Coventry 
Cathedral)  it  must  have  spent  something  approaching  fifteen  million 
pounds.^  The  extent  of  all  this  activity  is  not  generally  realized,  since 
very  few  of  these  buildings  have  been  illustrated  in  the  best  architectural 
journals,  and  the  subject  has  only  recently  had  any  serious  attention  in 
the  ecclesiastical  press. 

In  architectural  circles,  modem  church  architecture  is  generally  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  few  celebrated  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
designed  by  architects  well  known  for  their  work  in  other  fields.  These 
buildings  have  been  widely  publicized.  But  they  have  been  considered 

^The  following  figures  may  be  taken  as  a  very  rough  guide  to  new  Anglican 
churches  completed  since  the  war: 

Parish  churches  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  About  120  (average  cost  £41,000) 

Dual-purpose  and  other  small  churches  ..  „  200  (  „  „  £11,000) 

Mission  churches  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  „  12  (  „  „  £22,000) 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  money  spent  on  reconstruction  and  refurbishing  would 
be  guesswork;  but  it  can  hardly  be  much  less  than  the  amount  spent  on  new  buildings. 
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almost  entirely  in  terms  of  aesthetics,  and  many  critics  evidently  find 
them  something  of  an  enigma.  It  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of 
modem  criticism  that  architecture  is  the  most  ‘social’  of  the  arts,  and 
that  a  building  can  be  adequately  assessed  only  in  a  social  context.  But 
in  most  of  what  is  written  about  church  architecture,  this  doctrine  is  not 
applied.  There  is  seldom  any  attempt  to  connect  the  problems  of  church¬ 
building  with  the  present  situation  of  the  Church,  or  with  current 
developments  in  Christian  theology  and  sociology.  From  a  humanist 
point  of  view,  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious:  a  new  church  is  simply  an 
anachronism,  and  modern  rehgious  art  can  never  be  more  than  a  sort 
of  highbrow  entertainment.  But  the  renewal  of  church  architecture  on 
the  Continent  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  theological  revival 
which  underlies  it. 

The  most  significant  developments  in  modem  church  architecture  are 
closely  linked  with  the  Liturgical  Movement,  which  has  inspired  many 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  study  of  sacred  art.  The  central  question  has 
been  that  of  the  function  of  a  church-building:  what  is  a  church  fori 
Historically,  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Christian  Church  have  served 
different  purposes  at  different  times  and  places.  What  sort  of  buildings 
are  called  for  at  the  present  time?  Enthusiasts  for  modern  church  archi¬ 
tecture  in  this  country  generally  avoid  such  questions  and  discuss  the 
problem  in  terms  of  ‘style’.  It  is  argued  that  there  is  a  perfectly  good 
modern  style  of  building,  and  that  all  would  be  well  with  church  archi¬ 
tecture  if  only  the  Church  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  it.  But  this 
approach  is  theologically  irrelevant  and  architecturally  misleading. 
‘Style’  is  a  vague  word,  and  architects  are  apt  to  find  it  embarrassing. 
In  the  sense  in  which  it  applies  to  the  great  traditions  of  the  past,  it  refers 
to  a  more  or  less  well-established  ‘grammar’  of  building,  associated  with 
methods  of  construction  which  evolved  very  slowly  over  many  centuries. 
Today,  when  the  architect  has  to  deal  with  an  increasingly  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  inventions  and  new  structural  techniques,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  traditional  styles.  New  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  do  not  constitute  a  new  style  of  architecture,  though  architec¬ 
tural  propagandists  sometimes  appear  to  think  so.  In  many  ways  the 
situation  in  architecture  resembles  that  in  painting  or  sculpture,  where  it 
would  be  an  obvious  absurdity  to  talk  about  ‘the  contemporary  style’. 
The  question  of  what  is  meant  by  ‘modem  architecture’  is  therefore  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer;  but  unless  some  sort  of  answer  can  be  found, 
the  growing  demand  for  ‘modem’  churches  is  likely  to  lead  only  to  an 
endless  attempt  to  be  up-to-date:  to  follow  the  changing  enthusiasms 
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of  the  art-pundits,  or  even  the  latest  novelties  of  the  exhibition  stand. ^ 
The  emphasis  on  ‘function’  in  the  Liturgical  Movement  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  validity  of  the  functional  tradition  in  architecture  is 
being  widely  questioned.  Are  we  not  moving  beyond  functionalism  to 
a  less  utiUtarian  conception  of  architecture?  To  many  people  the  South 
Bank  Festival  seemed  to  usher  in  a  more  ‘human’  approach  to  design, 
which  was  welcomed  by  Osbert  Lancaster  in  an  article  called  ‘The  End 
of  the  Modem  Movement’.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  buildings 
— some  of  them  by  the  most  famous  modern  architects — which  seem 
far  removed  from  the  earlier  doctrines  of  functionalism.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  the  vocabulary  of  architec¬ 
tural  criticism.  Many  slogans  of  the  1920s  are  no  longer  heard,  and 
there  is  much  talk  about  the  problem  of  symbolism:  the  word  ‘image’ 
occurs  almost  as  often  in  architectural  writing  as  it  does  in  theology. 
It  might  seem  that  in  using  the  language  of  ‘function’,  the  Liturgical 
Movement  is  reverting  to  a  way  of  thinking  which  architects  have 
already  abandoned.  But  much  of  the  current  dissatisfaction  with  func¬ 
tionalism  today  derives  from  a  too  limited  idea  of  its  significance  in 
architectural  practice.  A  crude  utihtarianism  has  never  characterized 
the  work  of  the  most  influential  modern  architects.  Architectural  theory 
today  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion,  and  the  reaction  against  a 
superficial  rationalism  has  led  to  impatience  with  any  attempt  to  provide 
a  reasoned  basis  for  design.  But  an  architecture  without  critical  stan¬ 
dards  is  clearly  in  a  weak  position.  As  a  theory,  the  functional  idea  has 
often  been  expressed  in  a  way  which  is  open  to  obvious  objections;  but 
it  is  important  to  see  what  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  where  it  has  proved 
inadequate.  At  this  point  the  Liturgical  Movement  has  a  close  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  contemporary  design. 

Modern  architecture  merges  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  modern  movement  owes  a  great  deal  to  Ruskin,  whose  architec¬ 
tural  criticism  forms  part  of  the  whole  Victorian  revolt  against  indivi¬ 
dualism.  For  most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  ‘style’  of  a  building  was 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  fashion  or  individual  preference.  But  Ruskin 
saw  the  traditional  forms  as  rooted  in  certain  patterns  of  belief  and 
social  order  from  which  they  could  not  be  separated.  He  loathed 

*  That  this  is  in  fact  a  prevailing  tendency  can  be  seen  from  the  advertisements  of 
the  ecclesiastical  furnishing  companies,  who  carry  out  a  large  proportion  of  the  work 
done  for  churches.  Most  of  them  now  run  a  line  in  ‘contemporary’  furnishings, 
covering  everything  from  unconventional  Madonnas’  to  ‘dashing  modern  altar- 
frontals’.  By  the  standards  of  Bond  Street,  however,  most  of  what  passes  for  modem 
decoration  in  our  churches  is  already  sadly  outmoded. 
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the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  which  he  took  as  a  symbol  of 
laissez-faire  capitalism;  it  had  robbed  the  worker  of  freedom  and 
initiative,  and  condemned  him  to  a  mechanical  drudgery.  Gothic 
architecture  was  held  up  as  an  ideal,  since  it  revealed  ‘the  life  and 
liberty  of  every  workman  who  struck  the  stone’. 


Art  and  Life 

Romantic  mediaevalism  now  seems  a  very  strange  thing,  and  it  has 
done  the  Church  a  great  deal  of  harm.  But  in  their  concern  with  the 
position  of  labour  under  industrialism,  the  Victorian  mediaevalists 
stated  a  problem  which  has  haunted  architectural  theory  ever  since. 
They  saw  that  art  must  be  rooted  in  the  common  life,  but  found  no  hope 
of  such  an  ideal  in  a  society  based  on  industrial  production.  Ruskin 
eventually  turned  away  from  art  criticism,  and  worked  for  social  and 
economic  reform;  and  as  William  Morris  would  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  modern  machinery,  the  products  of  his  workshop  were 
beyond  the  means  of  any  but  the  well-to-do.  For  all  its  ideas  of  brother¬ 
hood,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  was  never  much  more  than  a 
middle-class  hobby. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  worlds  of  ‘work’  and  ‘culture’  were  so 
completely  separated  that  all  the  most  advanced  structures  of  the  age — 
the  great  railway  stations,  bridges  and  exhibition  halls — were  built 
without  the  aid  and  generally  without  the  approval  of  architects.  But 
architects  could  not  pretend  to  ignore  machinery  indefinitely,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  achievements  of  the  engineers  began 
to  be  recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  new  architecture.  Engineering  struc¬ 
tures  were  now  seen  as  beautiful,  and  architects  were  exhorted  to  adopt 
modern  machinery  and  modern  methods  of  construction.  This  was  seen 
not  only  as  an  aesthetic,  but  as  a  moral  question :  the  traditional  styles 
were  condemned  as  instruments  of  reaction  and  privilege.  In  an  age  of 
machinery,  the  architect  was  to  restore  the  connection  between  art  and 
everyday  labour:  to  redeem  industrial  work  and  give  it  a  social  and 
cultural  significance.  From  this  sprang  the  concern  of  the  modem 
movement  with  ‘honesty’  in  the  use  of  structure  and  materials.  Products 
which  had  hitherto  been  ignored  or  disguised  were  now  given  a  value  of 
their  own.  At  the  same  time  the  ‘function’  of  a  building  acquired  a  new 
importance;  for  the  design  was  not  to  come  from  a  stylistic  handbook, 
but  from  an  understanding  of  the  human  activities  the  building  had  to 
serve. 
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There  are  two  sides  to  functionalism  which  need  to  be  distinguished. 
On  the  one  hand,  architects  were  impressed  by  the  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  age,  and  began  to  think  of  their  own  work  in  terms  of 
scientific  method.  In  this  case  the  function  of  the  building  was  viewed 
as  a  subject  for  scientific  research.  Architecture  began  to  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  biology :  hence  the  slogan  ‘form  follows  function’,  and  all 
the  talk  about  ‘organic  architecture’.  In  its  most  extreme  statements, 
biological  functionalism  tends  to  be  a  deterministic  theory  of  design,  in 
which  the  imagination  is  regarded  as  a  poor  substitute  for  science.  All 
the  same,  most  architects  continued  to  think  of  their  work  as  ‘art’,  and 
to  see  the  function  of  the  building  as  subject-matter  for  the  artist.  Louis 
Sullivan,  who  was  much  influenced  by  modern  biology,  also  wrote  of 
the  architect  as  a  ‘poet’,  whose  task  was  ‘to  vitalize  building  materials, 
to  animate  them  collectively  with  a  thought,  a  state  of  feeling,  to  charge 
them  with  a  subjective  significance  and  value,  to  make  them  a  genuine 
part  of  the  visible  social  fabric. . . .’  On  this  view  designing  is  conceived 
essentially  as  a  work  of  the  imagination,  informed  (but  not  ‘determined’) 
by  an  understanding  of  the  practical  requirements.  These  two  ways  of 
seeing  the  function  of  a  building  have  co-existed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  movement.  But  the  marriage  of  art  and  science  in  modern 
design  has  always  been  an  uneasy  one,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  under 
a  greater  strain  than  ever. 

Advocates  of  a  purely  scientific  method  in  design  are  apt  to  accuse 
the  imaginative  designer  of  falling  into  the  subjectivism  and  indivi¬ 
dualism  that  the  modern  movement  has  always  fought  against.  In  the 
present  state  of  aesthetic  confusion,  it  seems  that  an  imaginative  ap¬ 
proach  to  design  can  only  lead  to  a  sequence  of  ephemeral  experiments, 
unrelated  to  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  changing  society.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  socially  responsible  architecture,  the  decisions  of  the  designer  must  be 
subject  to  some  sort  of  objective  check.  The  strength  of  the  scientific 
method  is  that  it  holds  out  a  prospect  of  co-operative  work  which  is 
denied  to  the  artist :  it  makes  no  unverifiable  assumptions,  and  takes  its 
stand  on  the  ‘facts’.  If  the  imaginative  designer  protests  that  his  work 
is  inspired  by  a  study  of  function,  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  contradict 
him;  but  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  is  not  indulging  in  some  private 
obsession?  ‘Symbolic  form’  may  be  all  very  well  in  an  art  gallery,  but 
can  we  afford  to  have  it  in  the  street? 

A  strictly  scientific  method  of  design  has  never  been  achieved,  and  it 
is  usually  thought  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  utilitarian  aspects  of 
building.  This  objection  may  have  lost  some  of  its  force  in  recent  years. 
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since  the  findings  of  experimental  psychology  and  other  branches  of 
science  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  decisions  traditionally  left  to  the 
artist.  But  there  remains  a  fundamental  difference  between  ‘science’  and 
‘art’  in  the  way  the  functions  of  a  building  are  understood.  The  scientific 
attitude  treats  human  activities  as  a  set  of  observable  phenomena,  to  be 
approached  in  the  same  way  as  the  data  of  biology  or  the  mechanical 
sciences.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  human  behaviour  which  eludes  the 
techniques  of  observation  and  experiment.  In  ordinary  society  (though 
not  in  the  laboratory)  even  the  most  utilitarian  actions  are  charged  with 
meaning  and  emotion:  every  movement  tends  to  be  a  ‘gesture’.  But  this 
^  only  occurs  in  ‘company’;  and  the  full  significance  of  physical  activity 
can  only  be  known  within  a  human  relationship. 

A  meal  eaten  alone  is  a  utilitarian  activity,  best  carried  out  with  a 
maximum  of  functional  efficiency;  but  a  meal  eaten  in  common  tends 
to  be  a  celebration  or  a  ritual.  All  human  relationships  depend  on  ritual, 
and  no  society  exists  without  it.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  lowliest  and  most 
common  activities — those  which  are  most  necessary  to  our  physical 
existence — which  tend  to  acquire  the  most  universal  significance.  All 
such  rituals  are  things  ‘done’,  and  they  express  something  which  cannot 
j  be  better  expressed  in  any  other  way.  Thus  the  meaning  of  a  ritual  can 
j  only  be  fully  understood  by  a  participant,  and  it  can  never  be  adequately 

I  ‘translated’  for  the  benefit  of  an  outside  observer.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
human  activity  which  is  the  source  of  ‘art’,  and  therefore  the  special 
concern  of  the  architect.  The  architect  is  always  to  some  extent  a  parti- 
:  cipant  in  the  activities  he  has  to  serve;  what  he  contributes  is  a  ‘place’ 

which  enriches  and  articulates  them.  A  good  building  is  rooted  in  func¬ 
tion,  but  in  human  function:  and  this  is  not  what  the  biological  func¬ 
tionalist  is  speaking  about. 


Life,  Ritual,  and  Architecture 

Church  architecture  has  for  a  long  time  been  incomprehensible  to  the 
modern  architect,  because  the  subject  has  generally  been  discussed  in 
terms  of  ‘atmosphere’  and  religious  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Church  has  been  inclined  to  regard  modern  architecture  as  the  product 
of  a  materialistic  outlook.  The  whole  argument  rests  on  the  familiar 
division  between  ‘thought’  and  ‘action’,  ‘spirit’  and  ‘matter’.  The  Litur¬ 
gical  Movement  has  shown  that  Christian  worship  is  essentially  some¬ 
thing  ‘done’,  and  not  only  ‘thought’  or  ‘said’.  During  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity  the  Eucharist  was  a  corporate  action  in  which  every 
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order  of  the  Church  had  a  special  part  to  play.  It  was  a  physical  action^ 
the  full  meaning  of  which  could  only  be  known  by  doing  it.  In  this  con¬ 
ception  there  is  no  false  opposition  between  the  spirit  and  the  body;  for 
the  spirit  is  revealed  in  and  through  the  body.  And  the  word  ‘body’ 
connotes  not  only  the  individual  human  body,  but  also  the  Church. 
Physical  action  acquires  meaning  only  when  it  is  considered  in  terms  of 
personal  relations:  the  body  only  finds  its  true  nature  when  it  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  body  of  society. 

When  Christianity  was  established  under  Constantine,  there  began  to 
be  a  gradual  change  in  the  understanding  of  the  Eucharist.  Mass  con¬ 
versions  led  to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  most  worship,  which  now 
became  the  special  business  of  monks  and  secular  clergy.  In  Western 
Europe  the  Eucharist  became  little  more  than  an  occasion  for  individual 
piety:  lay  people  occupied  their  minds  with  private  devotions  which  had 
no  connection  with  what  was  going  on  at  the  altar.  In  this  way  the 
external  forms  of  Christianity  were  divorced  from  individual  belief  and 
private  prayer.  Religion  increasingly  became  a  matter  of  private  feeling 
and  sentiment.  Above  all,  there  grew  up  a  false  and  quite  un-Christian 
idea  of  the  relation  between  the  spirit  and  the  body;  it  obscured  the 
social  nature  of  the  Church  and  distorted  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
sacraments. 

Rudolf  Schwarz,  the  great  German  architect,  describes  the  Church 
as  at  the  same  time  ‘an  instrument  of  worship,  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  deepest  relationships,  and  a  sacred  participation  in  creating  the 
mystical  body  of  the  Lord’.  As  an  instrument  of  worship,  the  building 
provides  for  the  convenience  of  the  worshippers,  and  this  requires  a 
close  analysis  of  liturgical  function.  As  a  symbol,  it  arises  from  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  liturgy;  and  this  implies  participation  in  something 
which  is  essentially  ‘done’.  But  much  work  will  have  to  be  done  before 
architecture  can  be  seen  as  a  ‘sacred  participation’  in  the  life  of  the 
Church:  for  too  long  it  has  been  relegated  to  a  position  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  as  if  it  had  only  an  accidental  connection  with  the  Christian 
faith. 


The  Church  of  St  Paul,  Bow  Common,  consecrated  on  April  30,  1960  {architect 
Robert  Maguire). 

This  building  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  handling  of  materials,  and  it  produced 
for  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost  for  churches  of  this  size.  The  plan  grew 
from  'an  attempt  to  relate  the  altar  {considered  as  the  principal  symbol  of  our  Lord 
in  the  church)  to  the  priest  and  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  best  carry  out  their 
functions  in  the  liturgy'. 
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JEAN-PAUL  BUYS 

Holiness  in  Action 

Twenty  years  ago  Roger  Schutz,  a  young  Swiss  pastor,  came 
to  the  small  village  of  Taize,  in  the  south  of  Burgundy  near 
Cluny.  The  village  was  partly  abandoned  and  the  castle  had  been 
unoccupied  for  years.  When  war  broke  out  Taize  became  a  refuge  for 
many.  Roger  Schutz  was  forced  to  leave  the  village  and  went  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  Geneva  he  met  three  students  who  wanted  to  join  him  in  the 
experiment  of  a  community  life,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  France,  in  the  summer  of  1944,  they  went  back  to  Taize,  where 
one  of  their  first  tasks  was  to  take  care  of  war  orphans  in  the  old  manor 
house. 

On  Easter  morning,  1949,  the  first  brothers  made  their  vows  and  a  new 
stage  began.  The  Taize  Brothers  committed  themselves  to  holding  all 
their  possessions  in  common,  to  celibacy,  and  to  obedience.  A  proba¬ 
tionary  period  of  two  years  is  required  before  a  new  member  is  admitted 
to  the  brotherhood,  for  ‘it  takes  time  to  understand  such  a  vocation  in 
all  its  far-reaching  consequences’. 

In  1960  more  than  forty  brothers  belong  to  the  Community  of  Taize. 
They  are  drawn  from  different  Reformation  Churches  of  the  Calvinist 
or  Lutheran  traditions,^  and  they  come  from  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Spain.  Some  are  laymen  and  some  are 
ordained,  but  all  are  united  by  the  same  vocation  and  the  same  life¬ 
long  vows.  Roger  Schutz  is  their  Prior. 

About  half  the  brothers  live  at  Taize.  Others  are  sent  out  ‘two  by  two 
on  missions’,  but,  whether  in  the  village  or  working  outside,  their 
activity  is  always  guided  by  a  double  concern,  that  of  living  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  world. 

They  are  ‘in  the  world’  through  their  way  of  life,  through  their  con¬ 
cern  to  live  by  their  own  labour,  with  the  homeless  and  needy ;  through 
their  efforts  to  live  according  to  the  Gospel  at  the  strategic  points  of 
human  life.  The  brothers  are  to  be  found  in  tropical  Africa,  in  the 

^  A  member  of  the  Community,  Max  Thurian,  has  written  books  showing  how 
fruitful  is  the  combination  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  based  on  Scripture,  with  a 
way  of  life  which  is,  in  some  respects.  Catholic.  Marriage  and  Celibacy  and  Confession 
have  been  translated  for  the  SCM  ^ess,  and  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  Eucharist 
is  being  made  available  in  English  by  the  Lutterworth  Press.  A  translation  of  Roger 
Schutz’s  own  book  Vivre  V Aujourd'hui  de  Dieu,  is  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Faith  Press. 
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suburbs  of  Treichville  (Ivory  Coast),  in  Algiers  amid  Muslim  Arabs,  in 
Marseilles  among  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  in  Taize  itself. 

They  are  ‘in  the  Church’  through  their  contemplative  life  and  daily 
services,  through  fervent  prayer  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  Body 
the  Church,  through  their  open-mindedness  towards  Christians  of  all 
denominations.  They  are  ‘in  the  Church’  in  the  ministry,  for  example, 
of  two  brothers  at  Montbeliard  with  the  pastoral  care  of  several  villages; 
or  at  the  ecumenical  centre  of  Packard  Manse,  in  Stoughton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  Taize  this  life  ‘in  the  Church’  reveals  itself  in  the  search  for 
an  ecumenical  theology  expressed  in  articles  in  Verbum  Caro,  a  review 
edited  by  the  Community. 

Whatever  the  work  of  the  brothers,  they  all  observe  the  same  rule  and 
their  life  is  borne  up  by  liturgical  and  personal  prayers. 

Among  those  living  at  Taize  are  the  new  brothers,  who  receive  a 
thorough  general  and  biblical  training.  At  the  same  time  they  help  in 
the  various  kinds  of  work  carried  on  in  and  around  Taize — agriculture, 
medicine,  pottery,  sculpture,  stained  glass-making,  painting  and  print¬ 
ing.  The  farming  activities  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  to  collect  the  milk  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  this  part  of  Burgundy,  where  vine-culture  became  im¬ 
possible  owing  to  a  disease  in  the  vineyards  and  dairy  farming  replaced 
wine-growing.  The  profits  from  the  milk  co-operative  make  an  agri¬ 
cultural  training  for  young  farmers  possible.  A  butter-factory  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  co-operative,  and  the  farming  activities  are  closely 
connected  with  the  agricultural  trade  union.  The  products  of  the  art 
workshops  at  Taize  are  sought  after  by  many  connoisseurs.  The  printing 
house,  opened  in  1959,  opens  up  another  possible  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  living.  Verbum  Caro,  books  written  by  the  brothers,  and  various 
other  publications  are  now  printed  at  Les  Presses  de  Taizi.  The  activities 
of  the  Community  at  this  small  village  also  include  a  rural  medical 
practice  and  an  interest  in  religious  architecture. 

Contact  with  other  churches,  and  with  the  world  outside,  are  kept 
alive,  and  this  saves  the  community  from  becoming  merely  parochial. 

Taize  has  recently  inaugurated  ‘the  Taize  Conferences’,  which  are 
held  at  Cormatin,  a  large  village  in  the  heart  of  Burgundy,  three  miles 
from  Taize.  The  conference  centre,  designed  by  one  of  the  brothers, 
who  is  an  architect,  occupies  a  wonderful  site,  overlooking  the  village, 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  beyond.  A  tiny  romanesque  chapel,  perched 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  has  served  as  a  corner-stone  to  the  centre,  the 
study  hall,  living-room,  etc.,  being  closely  grouped  around  this  old 
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chapel.  There  are  annexes  to  the  main  building  linked  by  covered 
corridors;  there  is  also  an  open  air  auditorium,  a  large  meadow,  a 
playing  field,  copses,  and  winding  footpaths  among  the  trees.  The  sober 
but  unsevere  architecture  and  the  atmosphere  of  quiet  intimacy  com¬ 
bined  with  the  beautiful  view  symbolize  the  combination  of  an  openness 
to  the  world  with  a  mood  of  quiet  reflection — two  essential  aspects  of 
the  ‘Taize  Conferences’.  The  three  miles  which  separate  the  two  villages 
help  them  to  preserve  their  separate  characteristics. 

The  brothers  are  aware  that,  in  spite  of  years  of  theological  study, 
ecumenism  is  stumbling  over  deeply  rooted  confessional  complexes. 
Unselfish  efforts  for  a  better  distribution  of  goods  and  for  social  justice 
are  up  against  obsolete  but  stubborn  economic  systems  and  an  inert 
public  opinion.  To  make  people  want  to  know  how  other  people  live 
and  to  offer  objective  information  while  ceaselessly  overcoming  pre¬ 
judices,  to  make  use  of  the  constructive  possibilities  of  contemporary 
sociology — these  are  the  aims  of  the  ‘Taize  Conferences’.  All  guests  at 
these  conferences  are  invited  to  join  the  daily  services  of  worship  at  the 
Taize  Community.  Prayer  is  the  basis  of  all  the  talks. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 
is  arranging  a 

Frontier  Luncheon 

on  Wednesday,  9th  November,  i960,  at  the  YMCA,  112  Great  Russell 
Street,  WCi,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

MR  JOHN  WREN-LEWIS 

will  speak  on 

‘A  LAYMAN  LOOKS  AT  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION’ 

Mr  Wren-Lewis  is  a  senior  scientist  in  one  of  our  largest  industrial  concerns, 
and  is  a  writer  and  broadcaster  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Frontier  Council. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  by 

THE  RT  REV.  KENNETH  RICHES,  DD,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Buffet  lunch  12.45;  discussion  1.15 — 2  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  3s.  6d.  per  person, 
obtainable  until  4th  November 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Sir, 

The  final  chapter  of  Creative  Tension 
by  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  contains  some 
strong  criticisms  of  missionary  societies, 
and  your  reviewer  brushes  these  aside 
thus:  ‘So  far  as  Anglican  societies  at 
least  are  concerned,  it  is  not  true  to 
imply  that  they  wish  to  retain  the  kind 
of  power  in  the  Church  overseas  that 
circumstances  forced  them  to  wield  in 
the  last  century’. 

The  relevant  point  at  issue  is  not 
whether  the  churches  in  the  West  ‘wish’ 
to  retain  power.  Writing  as  an  Anglican 
from  North  India  I  can  only  say  that 
they  do  retain  power. 

Two  recent  examples:  the  pattern  of 
the  women’s  work  in  the  Anglican 
Church  in  this  area  remains  as  it  is 
because  ‘London’  has  told  us  that  any 
other  way  means  being  cut  off  from  the 
world  fellowship  of  the  Mothers’  Union 
and  from  the  money  which  that  Union 
supplies.  A  circular  comes  from  the 
Society  with  which  I  am  connected 
telling  us,  among  other  things,  to  eat 
more  fish.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
economic  possibility,  of  status,  of 
consumption,  fish  in  India  may  be 
compared  with  caviare  in  Britain ! 

Imagine — if  you  will — a  committee  in 
Calcutta  made  up  of  those  who,  some 
fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  were  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  in  England,  plus 
two  or  three  who  have  never  lived 
outside  their  own  country.  There  is  an 
Indian  priest  working  in  the  Diocese  of 
London;  his  salary,  the  length  of  his 
holidays,  the  times  of  his  periodic 
withdrawals  to  his  ‘home  base’,  the  cost 
of  his  housing  and  furnishings,  are  all 
decided  upon  by  this  Committee  in 
Calcutta,  9,000  miles  away  from  the 
place  where  we  trust  he  feels  at  home. 
Imagine  his  reaction  to  receiving  a 
circular  which  tells  him  to  be  more 
careful  to  attend  to  his  intake  of 
caviare! 

At  present,  for  various  reasons,  Indian 
Christians  cannot  point  these  things  out 
to  you  in  the  West.  ‘Why  don’t  our 
friends  in  England  understand  without 
our  having  to  tell  them?’  I  was  asked.  It 
matters  to  us  in  the  Christian  Church  in 


India  that  our  silence  should  not  be 
misunderstood  as  acquiescence. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  Murray  Rodgers 

Jyotiniketan, 

P.O.  Kareli, 

District  Bareilly, 

U.P. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  life  of  Archbishop  Garbett,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Southwark  implies,  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  consistent 
progressive  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  young  Garbett,  as  Canon  Smyth 
reveals,  seemed  to  see  no  inconsistency 
between  demanding  a  drastic  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  defending  the 
privileged  position  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,  nor  between  flying  his  radical 
colours  in  the  Russell  Club  and  at  the 
Union  and  denouncing  organized 
Dissent  to  his  late  father’s  parishioners. 

In  his  later  years  he  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  in  advocating  reforms 
in  the  central  machinery  of  the  Church, 
but  the  base  of  the  Anglican  pyramid 
largely  escaped  his  attention. 

The  increasing  irrelevance  of  the 
parochial  system  to  the  needs  of  modem 
society,  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
reconsideration  of  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Ministry,  the  vested  interest 
in  obsolescence,  both  legal  and  social 
which  holds  so  much  of  Anglicanism  in 
its  grip,  none  of  these  things  excited  his 
imagination  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the 
method  of  electing  bishops. 

It  was  perhaps  Garbett’s  funda¬ 
mental  failure  that  he  was  never  able  to 
bring  his  radicalism  into  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere.  Temple  never  made  that  mistake. 
Dr  Stockwood  argues  that  the  Church  of 
England  needs  both  a  Temple  and  a 
Garbett.  I  believe  that  the  time  for  a 
Garbett  has  gone.  The  Church  of 
England  today  needs  a  Temple  and 
needs  him  now. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Richard  Fielden 

13  Holden  Road, 

Reedley, 

Burnley,  Lancs. 
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Dear  Sir, 

The  article  on  The  Church  and  State 
in  Modem  Sweden  is  very  confusing. 
Your  correspondent  is  giving  a  rather 
subjective,  not  to  say  tendentious 
description  of  the  situation. 

As  a  Swedish  reader,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  ‘sect’  and  ‘sectarian’.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  talks  about  ‘sectarian 
prejudice  against  the  established  Church’ 
and  says  that  a  lay  representative  in  a 
Parish  Council  ‘can  be  an  unbaptized 
adherent  of  some  sect’.  Another  quo¬ 
tation  is:  ‘the  good  and  intelligible 
purpose  of  the  election  has  been 
swamped  by  the  votes  of  those  who  in 
practice  are  sectarians’. 

Readers  might  really  wonder  who 
these  dangerous  and  influential  ‘sec¬ 
tarians’  are! 

When  a  correspondent  is  giving  such  a 
peculiar  picture  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State  as  is  the  case  here,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  he  does  not  do  so 
anonymously.  Is  the  author  of  the  article 
willing  to  stand  openly  for  what  he  has 
written?  Or  does  he  not  dare  publish  his 
name? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jan-Erik  Wikstrom 

Tegnergatan  8, 

Stockholm  Va 
Sweden. 


(fVe  cannot  agree  that  the  author  of  an 
unsigned  contribution  should  be  required 
to  disclose  his  identity. — Ed.) 

Our  correspondent  writes  from  Sweden: 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  Church,  here  as  elsewhere,  held 
by  those  who  have  rejected  her  claims 
upon  them:  a  lay  representative  in  a 
Parish  Council  can  be  unbaptized,  and 
adhere  to  a  group  outside  that  Church 
for  whom  the  Parish  Council  provides  a 
representative  voice :  and  there  have  been 
elections  that  have  gone  against  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  wishes  of  the  worshippers  in 
the  parish  for  reasons  that  had  nothing 
to  do,  properly  speaking,  with  church 
affairs,  but  were  the  result  of  influences 
making  themselves  felt  from  outside. 
Such  things  happen  elsewhere  also;  one 
does  not  need  to  seek  them  in  Sweden, 
but  one  can  observe  them  there,  and  they 
illustrate  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  relations  of  Church  and  State  in 
that  country.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
is  reasonable  to  group  the  external  in¬ 
fluences  which  impinge  upon  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  established  Church  under 
the  words,  sect  and  sectarian,  for  the 
voices  that  make  themselves  heard  are 
the  voices  of  those  who  do  not  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  established  Church 
upon  them,  but  feel  free,  from  their 
position  over  against  her,  to  claim  some 
influence  over  her. 
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Fifty-one  Years  Ago 


The  actual  facts  of  the  world  as  they  present  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  compel  the  serious  attention  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  every 
department  of  thought  and  of  action  problems  are  passing  out  of  the  stage  in  which 
they  could  be  decided  with  almost  exclusive  reference  to  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  are  beginning  to  appear  at  last  in  their  relations  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  The 
Church  must  learn  to  view  its  mission  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  or  it  will  have 
no  message  for  the  centuries  that  are  to  come.  The  new  spirit  which  is  at  work  among 
the  teeming  multitudes  of  Asia  represents  a  force  of  incalculable  magnitude  for  good 
or  for  evil,  with  which  Christianity  must  inevitably  reckon.  The  conduct  of  the 
administration  of  the  Congo  and  the  native  question  in  South  Africa,  which  have 
recently  been  occupying  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  suggest  how  vast  and 
difficult  are  the  moral  problems  involved  in  the  relations  into  which  the  Christian 
nations  have  entered  with  the  continent  of  Africa. 

From  the  World  Missionary  Conference  News  Sheet,  1909. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  BLOEMFONTEIN 


The  South  Africa  I 
would  like  to  see 

TJie  divisions  between  white  people  are  not  the  most  important  divisions  in 
South  Africa,  but  all  the  problems  interlock.  The  relations  between  black 
and  white  and  brown  cannot  be  got  right  unless  the  relations  between  white 
and  white  are  also  put  right. 

I  AM  an  English-speaking  South  African,  but  I  have  ties  of  kinship 
with  Afrikaans-speaking  South  Africans.  I  do,  I  hope,  understand 
some  of  the  aspirations  of  my  Afrikaans-speaking  cousins,  and  I  am 
more  and  more  learning  to  understand  the  mind  of  the  African  people 
I  meet.  Naturally,  I  understand  best  the  fearful  insecurity  and  the  sense 
of  frustration  which  at  present  occupy  the  minds  of  many  English- 
speaking  South  Africans.  I  try  to  subject  these  painful  emotions  to  the 
cleansing  and  controlling  power  of  God,  but  I  do  not,  nevertheless, 
find  it  easy  to  speak  with  moderation. 

I  want  South  Africa  to  be  obedient  to  the  command  in  Holy  Writ: 
‘Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me.’  This  means  that  no  human, 
national,  cultural  or  political  interest  ought  to  be  allowed  to  usurp 
God’s  place  in  man’s  allegiance.  Nor  should  our  attachment  to  these 
things  be  permitted  to  hinder  God’s  purpose  for  mankind  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  St  Paul  in  Ephesians  iv:  13.  Here  it  is  said  that  God  has  put 
His  Church  and  Ministry  into  the  world  so  that  we  may  all  attain  ‘unto 
a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ’.  Being  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  means  having  all 
our  powers  and  faculties  made  clean  and  empowered  to  their  fullest 
extent  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  a  man 
is  not  a  man  apart  from  other  men.  He  cannot  live  unrelated  to  institu¬ 
tions  and  cultures.  It  is  in  and  through  this  world  of  governments,  and 
schools  and  churches  and  factories,  and  housing  schemes  and  offices, 
that  man  must  begin  to  grow  into  the  fulness  of  Christ.  Here  heaven 
and  earth  must  for  the  Christian  interpenetrate.  I  hope  that  the  South 
Africa  of  the  future  will  learn  the  meaning  of  this  better  than  the  South 
Africa  of  the  past. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  State.  There  is  only  a  Christian 
Church  which  also  recognizes  that  she  ought  to  reflect  the  mind  of 


Christ  more  adequately  than  she  does.  But  while  we  do  not  expect  too 
much  of  the  State,  it  is  permissible  to  expect  that  a  State  in  the  hands 
of  Christian  men  will  faithfully  seek  to  interpret  the  mind  of  Christ  in 
its  legislation.  This  it  ought  to  do  in  addition  to  maintaining  order  and 
protecting  the  weak  and  the  defenceless  from  the  lawlessness  of  the 
strong  and  from  the  organized  selfishness  of  powerful  groups  in  the 
body  politic. 

What  I  desire  for  the  South  Africa  of  the  future  is  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  supreme  importance  of  all 
personal  relationships  among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  land.  I 
want  this  understanding  because  without  it  we  will  treat  men  as  though 
they  are  less  than  human,  and  men  who  are  so  dealt  with  are  hindered 
by  bitterness  or  lack  of  opportunity  from  coming  to  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,  and  because  those  who  fail  to  accord  such  recognition 
fail  even  more  conspicuously  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

I  want  to  see  a  South  Africa  in  which  there  is  no  idolatry,  in  which 
we  do  not  make  an  English  or  Afrikaans  or  Coloured  or  African  tradi¬ 
tion  something  which  has  an  absolute  validity.  This  means  for  me  that 
I  must  not  react  with  bitterness  or  anger  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  neglect  of  English-speaking  South  African  traditions. 

Let  us  remember  another  word  from  God  as  we  seek  to  build  a 
country  in  which  all  men  may  the  more  easily  be  led  to  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  namely:  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.’  I  want  to 
see  this  expressed  not  only  in  a  concern  for  individuals,  but  also  for 
culture  groups.  In  saying  this,  I  am  well  aware  of  earlier  attempts  to 
overlay  Afrikaans  culture  with  a  British  tradition.  That  attempt  pro¬ 
voked  the  response  of  ardent  nationalism.  I  want  to  see  a  South  Africa 
which  has  learned  this  lesson.  Men  and  women  brought  up  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  imposition  of  their  way 
of  life  on  other  groups  against  their  will,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Chris¬ 
tian  love  does  not  allow  us  to  trek  away  from  one  another  and  remain 
at  a  distance  because  we  are  unwilling  to  face  the  challenge  God  is 
presenting  us,  namely,  that  of  finding  a  way  of  loving  one  another 
across  our  differences. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  group  interests  are  fairly  preserved  by 
what  is  called  parallel  development.  Doubtless  in  this  the  intention  is 
good,  but  in  fact  it  does  not  achieve  what  it  purports  to  do,  because  one 
group  is  by  itself  able  to  decide  where  and  in  what  direction  to  draw 
the  first  line,  and  all  other  groups  must,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  go 
in  the  same  direction. 
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The  pattern  of  education  is  now  to  have  separate  institutions  for 
different  culture  groups.  I  would  like  to  see  us  change  over  to  a  dual¬ 
medium  in  all  schools,  both  denominational  and  public.  This  would 
better  serve  the  cause  of  unity,  if  the  group  interests  were  carefully 
balanced  in  the  Education  Department.  Each  group  ought  to  have  » 
freedom  to  educate  its  young  according  to  its  own  tradition.  This  would 
include  laying  down  the  syllabi  and  prescribing  textbooks. 

Bantu  education  is  already  controlled  by  the  dominant  Afrikaans¬ 
speaking  group,  and  in  three  provinces  the  education  of  White  children 
is  controlled  by  the  same  group.  It  now  appears  that  this  group  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  control  all  education  in  the  Union.  If  this  is  what  > 
parallel  development  means  then  it  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Afrikaans-speaking  group  must  go  in  the 
direction  that  that  group  has  ordained  for  them,  but  that  they  may  use 
their  own  language  on  the  way. 

We  are  repeatedly  told  that  we  must  trust  the  dominant  group  in 
whose  hands  we  are.  Heartfelt  appeals  for  unity  in  the  present  circum-  i 
stances  are  naive.  Something  more  radical  than  exhortation  is  needed. 

It  is  better  to  face  the  fact,  for  example,  that  if  the  war  years  wounded 
the  heart  of  a  part  of  Afrikaans-speaking  South  Africa,  then  the  last 
twelve  years  have  cut  deep  into  the  minds  and  sensibilities  of  English- 
speaking  people.  If  we  feel  like  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
Africans  and  Coloured  people  feel.  Many  more  than  twelve  years  have 
done  and  are  doing  something  to  the  heart  of  Africans. 

The  constitution  of  a  future  South  Africa  must  therefore  prevent 
discrimination  against  whites  and  non-whites.  It  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  a  constitution  which  safeguards  group  interests.  If 
culture  or  language  groups  were  represented  in  an  upper  house  in  which 
the  approval  of  each  group  would  be  required  for  amendments  to  basic 
freedoms,  entrenched  in  a  more  rigid  constitution  than  we  have  at 
present,  it  would  provide  much  needed  security.  Any  such  plan  would 
require  differentiation  of  racial  groups  for  voting  purposes  at  least  for 
the  upper  house,  but  such  separation  would  be  neither  the  separation 
of  rejection  nor  separation  for  domination.  It  would  be  devised  in  order 
to  check  group  selfishness  and  need  imply  no  inferiority,  and  it  would 
help  to  provide  freedom  and  equality  for  us  all. 

The  constitutional  machinery  which  our  fathers  erected  in  1910  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  changed  circumstances  of  1960.  The  checks  there 
provided  were  not  sufficient  to  stand  the  pressures  of  a  racially  mixed 
society. 
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In  a  lecture  on  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  an  able 
theologian  of  the  Nederuits-Gereformeerde  Kerk  asserts:  ‘That  form  of 
the  State  will  be  relatively  the  best  which  sees  that  its  power  is  not 
endangered  but  is  sustained  and  secured  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.’  I  want  to  feel  confident  that  the  State  of  the 
future  will  recognize  this.  It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  we  are  increas¬ 
ingly  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  the  State  when  we 
speak  and  act  as  Christians;  when,  for  example,  we  try  to  apply  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Evanston 
in  1954  as  far  as  race  relations  are  concerned.  I  look  forward  to  a  South 
African  State  in  which  I  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  person  if 
I  obey  the  law  of  Christian  love  in  my  personal  relationships  across 
the  colour  line.  In  addition,  I  look  forward  to  a  South  African  Society 
in  which  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  will  not  be  hindered  by  the  very 
structure  of  society,  and  in  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say,  for 
example,  that  Muslims  love  men  and  women  of  any  race,  and  show  their 
love  in  practice  by  a  real  acceptance  of  the  persons  of  others,  far  more 
elfectively  than  Christians  do. 


Fellowship  In  Place  of  Fear 

In  the  South  Africa  of  the  future  I  seek  more  unity  and  fellowship 
with  other  churches.  I  want  to  see  the  ecumenical  movement  make  more 
effective  our  unity  in  Christ,  and  that  not  only  among  those  who  belong 
to  the  Christian  Council.  Our  disunity  impairs  our  witness. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  historical  and  theological  factors  which 
militate  against  unity,  but  I  do  nevertheless  look  forward  to  a  greater 
willingness  to  seek  unity  in  the  South  Africa  of  the  future.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  difficulties  that  spring  from  our  churches  being  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  history  and  culture  of  our  people.  To  speak  a 
Word  of  God  which  is  not  in  some  way  softened,  or  sharpened,  or 
distorted,  by  our  associations  with  a  particular  culture  group  is  difficult 
for  all  our  Churches.  I  recognize  that  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  have  felt  sometimes  that  we  prophesy  more  out  of  our  English- 
ness  than  out  of  the  Scriptures,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  often 
waited  with  ardent  longing  to  hear  the  word  of  counsel  or  admonition 
spoken  to  our  people  by  those  who  could  most  effectively  do  so.  It 
seemed  sometimes  that  silence  was  due  to  loyalty  to  a  particular  culture 
group  rather  than  to  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  South  Africa  of  the  future  I  hope  we  shall  so  learn  to  be  in 
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fellowship  with  one  another  that  we  shall  dispel  one  another’s  fears  and 
suspicions.  I  find  I  have  constantly  to  fight  back  the  fear  that  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches,  together  with  the  dominant  political  group,  seek 
to  dominate  the  scene  in  South  Africa.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are  very 
foolish  to  have  such  unworthy  fears  and  suspicions,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  exist  and  they  can  only  be  dispelled  by  a  willingness  to  be  frank 
and  open  to  one  another. 

May  I  dare  to  hope  that  in  the  South  Africa  of  the  future.  Churches 
which  address  Government  on  matters  which  affect  other  parts  of  the 
population  will  keep  one  another  frankly  informed.  In  the  present 
circumstances  unilateral  approaches  to  the  Government  may  suggest 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  particular 
Churches  and  the  State.  But  in  this  way  fears  and  suspicions  could 
be  allayed. 

I  have  no  desire  to  sever  relationships  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches.  On  the  contrary,  I  desire  a  great  deal  more  friendly  frankness 
and  a  willingness  to  meet  one  another.  In  the  future  South  Africa,  there¬ 
fore,  I  hope  we  shall  see  not  only  great  conferences  where  we  hear 
learned  papers  read,  but  that  we  will  learn  to  meet  in  more  intimate 
ways.  At  large  conferences  there  is  often  no  real  meeting  with  one 
another  at  all.  Is  it  perhaps  that  in  actual  fact  we  fear  such  genuine 
meeting?  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  something  which  we  feel  we  must 
keep  from  one  another?  I  pray  that  in  the  future  we  shall  not  fear  real 
meeting  with  one  another,  but  that  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
future  South  Africa  we  will  search  one  another  out  and  share  in  some 
kind  of  Christian  fellowship. 
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Fifty-one  Years  Ago 

This  Commission  {The  Church  in  the  Mission  Field  and  its  Workers)  will  serve  a 
great  purpose  if  it  should  be  enabled  to  act  as  a  sympathetic  intermediary  between 
the  Western  Church  and  its  younger  branches  on  the  mission  field.  One  of  our 
responsible  duties  is  to  assist  the  workers  at  home  and  the  missionaries  in  detecting 
the  weak  points  of  our  organization  and  work,  and  to  bring  the  experience  of  all  to 
the  enrichment  and  strengthening  of  the  Christian  service  to  each.  If  they  can,  at  the 
same  time,  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  Western  Christians  a  vivid  and  inspiring 
picture  of  the  rapid  and  various  growth  of  the  young  Church  on  the  mission  fields, 
it  will  surely  contribute  largely  to  a  revival  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Church  at 
home,  which  shall  dissipate  its  weariness  and  discouragement  and  give  it  a  new 
impulse  in  all  forms  of  fruitful  Christian  activity. 

(Rev.  J.  Campbell  Gibson,  DD,  World  Missionary  Conference  News  Sheet,  1909.) 
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PETER  KIRK 


On  being  a  Christian 
and  an  MP 

ON’T  you  find  it  very  difficult  being  a  Christian  and  a  poli- 
I  Btician?’  It  is  a  question  which  I  often  get  asked,  and  which 
X— ^  always  puzzles  me.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  a  Christian  some¬ 
times,  but  then  I  always  did,  long  before  I  became  a  politician,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  my  change  in  status  has  necessarily  changed  the  position 
very  much.  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  journalist,  or  a 
Christian  and  Director  of  a  public  relations  firm,  and  no-one  ever  asks 
me  about  that — though  there  might  seem  to  be  bigger  grounds  for 
doubt  in  these  two  cases.  But,  for  some  reason,  people  seem  to  think 
that  politics  and  Christianity  are  incompatible,  in  a  way  that  applies  to 
no  other  profession. 

It  has  to  do,  I  suppose,  with  the  Party  Whip.  It  is  generally  accepted 
in  this  country  that  Members  of  Parliament  are  all  automatons,  answer¬ 
ing  the  call  of  the  Whips,  and  unable  to  vote  according  to  their  con¬ 
sciences.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  always  was;  the  present  Government 
Whips,  for  instance,  are  far  less  fierce  in  the  way  they  handle  delinquent 
Members  than  were  the  Whips  in  Asquith’s  famous  Government  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century — a  Government  to  which  people  now  look 
back  as  a  kind  of  Golden  Age.  And,  in  fact,  voting  is  one  of  the  least 
important,  and  least  significant,  duties  of  a  Member  of  Parliament.  By 
the  time  he  comes  to  vote,  the  decision  has  usually  been  made,  for  good 
or  ill;  if  he  wants  to  get  policy  altered,  he  must  try  to  get  in  at  the  stage 
when  policy  is  being  made,  not  when  it  has  been  settled. 

This  may  seem  far  from  Christianity,  but  it  is  the  nub  of  the  charge. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  votes  which  are  cast  in  the  House  of  Commons 
raise  no  issue  which  might  trouble  a  Christian,  except  in  the  sense  that 
he  may  be  troubled  by  the  general  trend  of  his  Party’s  policy.  If  that 
position  arises,  then  voting  will  not  help  very  much ;  he  must  dissociate 
himself  completely  from  the  Party,  and  either  join  another  or  become 
independent. 

But  what  about  the  other  10  per  cent — does  no  problem  arise  there? 
Of  course  it  does,  but  when  deciding,  the  politician  has  to  weigh  two 
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factors  which  may  not  be  so  apparent  to  people  outside.  The  first  is  that 
there  is  no  ‘Christian’  line  on  policy  generally;  the  second  that  a  Member 
cannot  vote  to  satisfy  his  conscience  alone,  but  he  has  also  to  consider 
the  public  good. 

Let  me  hasten  to  qualify  these  two  statements.  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
for  anyone  to  look  at  the  problem  and  say:  ‘No  Christian  could  possibly 
take  any  other  course  of  action  than  the  one  which  I  approve.’  But  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that,  before  very  long,  he  would  come  across 
a  Christian  as  convinced  as  he  who  takes  a  precisely  contrary  view.  Take, 
for  example,  a  case  where  there  would  appear  to  be,  on  the  surface,  a 
definite  Christian  view — that  of  the  death  penalty.  If  ever  a  question 
raised  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  it  was  this  one,  and  the  Government 
has  always  recognized  it  as  such,  by  refusing  to  insist  that  Members 
should  be  bound  by  the  Whip,  but  by  allowing  them  to  follow  their 
consciences.  My  immediate  reaction  would  be  that  a  Christian  must  be 
in  favour  of  abolishing  the  death  penalty,  but  the  controversy  had 
hardly  got  under  weigh  a  few  years  ago  when  it  became  absolutely  plain 
to  me  that  this  view  was  not  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  people, 
many  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  much  better  Christians  than  I.  Indeed, 
when  the  Bill  finally  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  apparent  that 
even  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  agreed,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  the  vast  majority  took  my  view. 

Any  attempt  to  impose  a  ‘Christian  Line’  will  inevitably  end  up  with 
an  attempt  to  form  a  Christian  Party.  This  has  been  done  in  some 
countries — notably  Italy,  Germany  and  France — nor  has  it  been  a  purely 
confessional  venture,  for  the  German  Christian  Democratic  Party  con¬ 
tains  Christians  of  all  faiths  and  some  people  of  no  faith  at  all.  But 
whether  confessional  or  not,  the  result  has  nearly  always  been  extremely 
bad,  for  it  means  that  inevitably  the  Church  is  drawn  into  political 
controversy — not  from  time  to  time,  on  some  major  issue  where  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  Church’s  voice  to  be  heard,  but  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  The  only  effect  of  this  must  be  that  more  and  more  people,  who, 
on  a  strictly  rational  basis,  do  not  share  the  Party’s  view  on  the  course 
of  action  which  it  is  pursuing,  find  themselves  driven  into  Opposition, 
not  only  to  that  view,  but  to  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  public  good.  Parliament  is  not  just 
a  debating  society;  the  decisions  which  it  takes  affect,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  every  citizen  in  the  land.  Even  on  a  decision  on  which  the 
morality  seems  clear,  the  Member  has  got  to  weigh  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  acts.  Suez  was  a  good  example  of  this.  There  was  a 
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number  of  Conservative  Members  who  thought  that  the  Government 
policy  was  not  only  misguided,  but  morally  wrong.  The  decision,  the 
observer  would  have  said,  was  an  easy  one;  they  should  vote  against 
the  Government.  But  they  must  be  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  actions.  If  enough  of  them  had  voted  against  the 
Government,  the  Government  would  have  fallen,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  General  Election,  fought  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  rent  in 
two  by  controversy,  when  feelings  were  bitterly  inflamed,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  which  could  easily  have  led  to  violence.  The  scar  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  body  politic  would  have  taken  many 
years  to  heal.  The  Members  had  to  weigh  this;  some  of  them  thought 
that  the  moral  disaster  of  Suez  itself  outweighed  the  consequences  of  a 
General  Election  at  that  point,  serious  though  this  undoubtedly  would 
have  been.  Others  felt  that  the  bitterness  the  Election  would  bring 
would  be  so  bad  for  the  country,  that  it  was  better  to  pursue  a  path  of 
moderation  and  compromise  in  the  hope  that  the  wounds  would  heal. 
Who  can  say  that  either  of  those  two  was  wrong? 
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Is  there  then  no  Christian  path  in  politics?  Of  course  there  is,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Christian  duty  comes  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  division 
lobby.  The  first  duty  is  clearly  to  urge  constantly  upon  his  Party  and  on 
Parliament  a  Christian  path.  If  he  fails  in  this,  and  a  decision  has  to  be 
taken,  he  must  be  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  no  fixed  Christian 
line.  But  his  decision  must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  such  guidance  as  God 
will  send  him,  after  earnest  prayer.  Provided  he  does  that,  he  will  be 
performing  his  duty  in  the  best  way  that  a  Christian  can.  The  fact  that 
God  apparently  guides  other  Christians  in  different  paths  should  not  i 

surprise  or  dismay  him ;  after  all,  if  He  has  seen  fit  to  guide  many  of  us  ® 

into  different  Churches,  and,  it  might  seem,  different  views  of  the  very  s 

nature  of  God  Himself,  we  can  hardly  complain  if,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  other  people  receive  a  different  message. 

I  have  dealt  only  with  this  problem,  for  it  is  the  one  which  strikes  the 
outside  observer  as  the  most  real.  But  voting,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  all 
of  a  politician’s  life.  A  Member  of  Parliament  now  is  much  more  than 
lobby  fodder.  If  he  is  prepared  to  do  his  job  properly,  he  will  be  the 
guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  to  thousands  of  people  who,  in  the  last 
analysis,  depend  on  him  for  help.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
priest  himself,  there  is  probably  no  job  in  which  there  are  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  helping  the  needy  and  afflicted.  It  should  surely  be  a  glory 
of  this  country  that  this  heavy  burden  is  so  cheerfully  and  gratefully 
born  by  so  many,  and  in  so  many  cases  that  it  should  be  born  to  the 
glory  of  God.  We  are  not  perfect,  of  course;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
difficulty  is  in  being  a  Christian  at  all,  and,  if  this  difficulty  can  be  over¬ 
come,  then  the  opportunities  for  Christian  service  in  politics  are 
enormous. 

Fifty  Years  Ago 


The  impression  which  all  our  inquiries  and  deliberations  have  made  on  our  mind 
is  that  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  in  the  mission  field  to  co-operation,  and  to  a 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  unity  than  most  of  us  had  believed. . . .  There  is  a  strong 
sense  of  the  waste  of  resources  which  anything  approaching  to  friction  must  involve, 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  cooperation  if  work  is  to  be  efficient.  The  universality 
of  that  feeling  on  the  mission  field,  and  the  response  which  it  seems  to  be  calling 
forth  on  the  part  of  those  interested  at  the  home  base  in  mission  work,  have  been 
among  the  most  inspiring  and  hopeful  aspects  of  the  work  of  our  Commission 
{Commission  on  Cooperation  and  the  Promotion  of  Unity). 

World  Missionary  News  Sheet,  1910. 
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Edited  by  MARK  GIBBS 

A  LETTER  FROM  TOKIO 


Some  fourteen  leading  Christians  of 
Tokio  have  issued  an  Open  Letter 
addressed  particularly  to  fellow 
Christians  in  the  United  States.  We  give 
some  extracts : 

‘We  in  Japan  have  just  passed  a 
critical  point  in  our  post-war  develop¬ 
ment.  The  tension  still  remains,  but 
with  the  automatic  approval  of  the 
new  Mutual  Society  Pact  with  the 
USA  on  June  19,  it  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  reduced.  Basic  problems 
underlying  recent  events  have  not 
been  resolved  and  the  tensions  which 
afflict  our  nation  will  remain  for  some 
time  to  come. 

‘Immediately  let  us  say  that  these 
demonstrations,  about  which  you  have 
read,  have  been  participated  in  by  all 
kinds  of  people  and  all  strata  of 
society.  We  know  that  extremist 
elements,  both  left  and  right,  have 
been  active  and  have  sought  to  use 
the  social  unrest  for  their  own  ends. 
They  have  sought  to  create  a  picture 
of  anti-Americanism  by  attacking  Mr 
Hagerty’s  car  and  by  the  use  of 
violence  at  the  Diet  building  and  the 
Prime  Minister’s  residences.  This 
picture  falsifies  the  real  nature  of 
these  demonstrations. 

‘Popular  protests  were  not  primari¬ 
ly  directed  against  America.  Behind 
the  general  movement  to  oppose  the 
Mutual  Security  Pact  many  complex 
psychological  factors  are  at  work. 
Fire  raids  and  atomic  bombs  terror¬ 
ized  the  childhood  of  those  who  are 
the  young  adults  of  today.  This  fear  of 
being  bombed  still  lives.  Fear  of 
nuclear  destruction  makes  mothers 
and  sons  quake  at  the  threat  of 
rearmament  and  possible  military 
draft.  This  fear  is  then  compounded 
by  indications  of  resurgent  militarism 
and  fascist  groups.  Disappointment 
over  the  failure  of  the  Summit 
Conference,  distrust  aroused  by  the 
U-2  incident  and  the  resultant 


heightening  of  international  tension 
made  the  Japanese  people  very 
anxious  about  the  possibility  of  being 
involved  in  a  nuclear  war  which  they 
do  not  want.  Such  anxieties  and  fears 
readily  turned  into  opposition  to  the 
proposed  treaty,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  limitation  of  Japanese 
independence,  and  resulted  in  an¬ 
tagonism  against  the  stratagems  of 
Prime  Minister  Kishi  and  his  party. 

‘Some  Japanese  favour  the  new 
pact;  some  are  opposed  to  it.  Many 
do  not  understand  what  it  involves. 
But  a  great  many  were  deeply  offended 
by  the  Kishi  government’s  man- 
ouevres.  Such  people  saw  these 
manoeuvres  as  unmasking  the  funda¬ 
mental  anti-democratic  attitude  of 
the  Kishi  government .  .  . 

‘In  the  spirit  of  editorials  in  many 
Japanese  newspapers,  we  Christians 
deeply  regret  the  violence  directed 
against  Mr  Hagerty  by  a  small 
crowd  of  leftists.  Also,  we  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese 
people  regret  deeply  that  the  coming  of 
President  Eisenhower  to  Japan  was 
prevented  by  these  incidents  which 
were  totally  unexpected. 

‘Many  reports  of  the  participation 
in  demonstrations  of  some  students  of 
Christians  schools  and  of  Christian 
pastors  and  laymen  have  been 
published  in  the  West.  These  people 
are  not  communists;  nor  are  they 
following  communist  leadership.  They 
did  not  participate  in  violence, 
although  several  were  injured  by 
attacks  from  rightist  groups  while 
standing  quietly  near  the  Diet 
building!  Those  who  participated  did 
so  as  individuals,  not  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  schools  or  churches.  The 
common  bond  uniting  them  with  other 
demonstrators  was  opposition  to  war 
and  rearmament,  and  to  what  they 
considered  the  undemocratic  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  government. 
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‘While  democracy  is  still  very 
young  in  Japan  and  its  foundations  are 
not  yet  secure,  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  survive  assaults  from  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right.  We  pray  that  our 
Christian  brethren  abroad  will  give 
to  our  country  their  prayers,  their 
patience  and  their  understanding.  We 
are  desperately  praying  for  the 
guidance  of  God,  the  Lord  of  history, 
over  our  nation  lest  it  be  thrown  into 
the  same  type  of  blind  anti-commu- 

OFFICIAL  SELF 

We  have  received,  a  little  belatedly,  a 
very  important  document  from  South 
Africa.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  for  Race  Relations  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches  in  South  Africa 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  synod 
of  the  four  reformed  Churches  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  report  begins  with  a  concise 
historical  survey  of  the  problems  of 
whites  and  non-whites  within  the  Dutch 
Reformed  communion.  It  points  out 
quite  clearly  that  until  about  the  1880s 
there  was  no  question  of  separate 
churches  for  non-whites.  It  then  traces 
historically  the  increasing  separation  of 
races  within  the  one  communion  and 
attempts  a  theological  justification  of 
this. 

This  official  document  is  of  great 
interest  in  assessing  the  present  position 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in 
South  Africa.  No  price  is  given,  but  it 
may  apparently  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  4  Elm 
Street,  Houghton,  Johannesburg. 

We  have  also  received  some  extremely 
critical  comments  on  this  document  from 
Dr  Reinbold  Niebuhr  which  have 
appeared  in  our  contemporary 
Christianity  and  Crisis.  Dr  Niebuhr 
writes : 

‘After  a  lengthy  historical  survey  of 
the  assiduous  missionary  labours  of 
the  church  among  the  Bantus  (defined 
as  “the  heathen”),  the  commission 
defines  its  “doctrinal  approach”.  The 
gist  of  the  approach  is:  the  Church 
“can  by  no  means  associate  itself  with 
the  general  cry  in  the  world  today  for 
equality  and  unity”. 

‘This  general  cry  does  not  take  into 


nist  despotism  which  Korea  recently  > 
experienced.  Your  understanding  wiU  ■ 
help  us  the  more  quickly  to  stabilize  ■ 
conditions  here.  The  deep  sense  of 
Christian  fellowship  we  feel  with  you 
abroad  and  the  friendship  which  we 
have  experienced  in  your  churches, 
schools  and  homes,  cause  us  to  pray 
for  the  time  when  this  friendship  will 
not  be  subject  to  possible  tension  or 
misunderstanding.’ 


DECEPTION? 

account  that  there  cannot  be  unity 
without  Christ  in  a  sinful  world.  The 
story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  cited 
several  times  to  prove  that  the  division 
of  tongues  is  the  consequence  of  sin. 
Hence,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  such  a 
unity  “because  true  unity  can  only  be 
achieved  in  Christ”.  Does  this  mean 
unity  between  the  races  within  the 
church?  Not  at  all.  White  and  Negro 
churches  must  remain.  “Unity  already 
exists  in  Christ”,  and  this  unity 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  is  more  real 
than  any  contrived  unity  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Church. 

‘The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
reminds  us  that  it  is  Protestant,  not 
Catholic,  and  therefore  is  under  no 
illusions  about  the  perfection  of  the 
historic  church.  The  commission  de¬ 
clares,  “The  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
accepts  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  not  annulled  by  its  diversity”. 
Even  the  Pauline  dictum  that  “God 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
the  world”  is  subordinated  to  the  idea 
that  the  only  true  unity  is  “in  Christ”. 
Through  the  free  grace  of  God  he 
assembles  his  church  out  of  all  nations. 
This  assembly  of  believers  or  com¬ 
munion  of  saints  forms  an 
indissoluble  unity  as  “the  mystic 
body  of  Christ”. 

‘We  have  never  witnessed  such 
flagrant  misuse  of  religious  and 
theological  terms  to  hide  rather  than 
illumine  moral  dilemmas,  nor  the  use 
of  religion  as  an  escape  for  an  uneasy 
conscience,  not  even  in  the  Nazi  days 
of  the  “German  Christians”. 

‘The  whole  document  is  pervaded 
by  such  an  air  of  unreality  that  we 
wonder  whether  it  will  prompt 
laughter  and  disdain  or  bitterness 
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from  the  Negro  population.  The 
latter  is  more  likely.  Fortunately  a 
minority  in  the  South  African  church 
is  stirring  in  protest,  but  their  protest 
is  probably  too  late.  Events  are 
overtaking  the  church  as  they  have 
overtaken  the  Government.  The 
church  in  league  with  the  Government 
is  obviously  the  “salt  which  has  lost 
its  savour”. 

‘What  cold  comfort  it  must  be  to 


the  Ne^o  majority  to  realize  that 
the  white  minority,  which  daily 
oppresses  them  and  violates  their 
human  dignity  by  evety  method  of 
chichane,  feels  itself  in  a  “mystic 
unity”  with  them  as  long  as  nothing 
is  done  to  implement  that  unity  in 
either  church  or  state.  Religious 
self-deception  cannot  go  further. 
This  is  the  final  limit.’ 


PENTECOSTALISTS  AND  ECUMANIACS 


Some  Pentecostal  leaders  are  now 
enjoying  much  more  real  personal 
contacts  with  the  ecumenical  movement 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  One  of  the 
leaders  in  these  encounters  is  Mr  David 
J.  Du  Plessis  of  Dallas,  Texas.  He  wrote 
in  a  recent  circular: 

‘It  was  in  1951  that  the  Lord  began  to 
deal  with  me  about  giving  my  testimony 
regarding  my  Pentecostal  Experience  to 
the  ecumenical  leaders  in  Protestantism. 
I  began  to  do  so  somewhat  reluctantly, 
because  of  their  attitude  towards  the 
Pentecostal  revival  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Some  had  published  the 
most  vicious  attacks  upon  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  “sinking  in  tonnes”  and  upon 
the  preaching  and  practice  of  “divine 
healing”.  Up  to  1950 1  had  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  retaliate  and  to  denounce  such 
men.  I  could  not  believe  that  any  of 
them  would  give  the  slighest  attention 
to  my  very  dogmatic  Pentecostal 
testimony — I  fully  expected  to  be 
dismissed  from  their  presence  with  short 
notice. 

‘Imagine  my  surprise  when  in  the 
offices  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  I  found  men  that  were  not 
only  ready  to  listen,  but  were  also 
anxious  to  learn  more  about  the  entire 
Pentecostal  Revival.  These  contacts  led 
me  to  accept  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
1952  meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  at  Willingen,  Ger¬ 
many,  as  an  observer.  There  I  had 
interviews  with  more  than  half  of  the 
delegates  and  became  more  intimately 


acquainted  with  officials  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  This  then  brought 
me  to  the  Second  World  Council  at 
Evanston,  Illinois  in  1954.  After  that  I 
enjoyed  a  retreat  with  top  ecumenical 
leaders  at  Seabury  House,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  in  1956.  Then  I  was  invited  as  a 
sp^ial  consultant  to  the  International 
Missionary  Council  meeting  in  Ghana, 
1958. 

‘During  1959  these  invitations,  to 
come  and  witness  to  the  reality  and  the 
blessings  of  Pentecost  became  more 
frequent  .  .  .  These  meetings  and  many 
other  personal  contacts  have  convinced 
me  that  during  the  last  decade  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  spiritual  climate  has  come  into 
the  great  historic  churches  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  My  conclusion  does  not  stem 
from  spasmodic  upsurges  that  we  find 
here  and  there.  I  can  discern  a  deep 
spiritual  stir  in  the  hearts  of  all  ranks,  but 
particularly  do  I  find  a  sincere  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  the  top  echelons  of  Protestantism. 
The  opposition  to  and  the  criticism  of 
mysterious  and  supernatural  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Spirit  has  been  replaced 
by  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  a  true 
revival  of  the  charismata  in  the  church. 
Divine  healing  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted,and  is  commonly  practised  by 
most  confessions.  The  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  no  longer  mentioned  in 
evasive  terms  and  with  hushed  under¬ 
tones.  Even  “speaking  in  other  tongues” 
is  receiving  more  and  more  favourable 
attention  and  is  being  recognized  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  our  time.’ 
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PROGRESS  IN  SHEFFIELD 


It  is  common  enough  for  a  Christian  and  in  shop-floor  practice,  and  have 
enterprise  to  start  with  a  burst  of  transformed  theprivatelivesof many  local 

enthusiasm,  generated  by  some  ex-  workers.  He  added:  ‘I  would  not  think 

ceptional  leader.  It  is  much  less  usual  for  that  this  is  a  pessimistic  situation.  I 

such  an  organization  to  survive  the  would  believe  that  this  kind  of  new 

departure  of  this  leader  without  a  society  is  one  in  which  the  Christian 

serious  slackening  of  zeal  and  rate  of  faith  can  take  very  deep  roots’, 
progress.  Yet  despite  the  loss  of  the  Mr  Jackson  was  followed  by  a  number 
Rev  E.  R.  Wickham  (now  Bishop  of  of  lay  speakers  who  gave  short  and 
Middleton),  the  Sheffield  Industrial  competent  reports  on  Industrial  Mission 

Mission  is  proceeding  confidently  and  work  in  different  fields.  In  particular  we 
cheerfully  from  strength  to  strength;  and  heard  of  developments  in  youth  training 
reports  at  its  last  Annual  General  — the  Bishop  has,  with  typical  vision  and 
Meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  persistence,  sponsored  a  country  centre 
Sheffield  in  the  wholly  appropriate  for  youth  training  at  Hollingford — and 
surroundings  of  the  Royal  Victoria  of  a  number  of  ‘frontier’  discussion 

Hotel,  gave  good  evidence  of  progress,  groups  held  in  the  evenings,  in 

Its  new  Senior  Chaplain,  the  Rev  which  managers,  trade  unionists  and 
Michael  Jackson,  laid  particular  em-  experts  from  outside  industry  have  been 
phasis  on  new  methods  of  training  lay  chewing  over  problems  of  industrial 
people  for  leadership  in  the  Mission’s  organization,  political  apathy  and 
activities,  saying:  ‘For  some  years  we  scientific  humanism.  One  unionist 
have  looked  upon  this  as  the  top  rung  summed  up  the  positive  and  encouraging 
of  the  ladder  we  are  trying  to  climb  up’,  character  of  these  reports  when  he  said: 
He  also  stressed  the  extraordinary  ‘Technology  and  the  Church  must 
changes  in  the  Sheffield  industrial  and  become  increasingly  more  knowledge- 
social  scene  which  have  taken  place  in  able  of  each  other  if  we  are  not  to 
the  past  few  years,  which  have  brought  remain  blind  to  the  tremendous  strides 
many  new  developments  in  shift  working  taking  place  today  in  industry.’ 

SAMARITANS  FOR  ‘TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
SICKNESS’ 

In  a  recent  issue  of  frontier,  D.  L.  than  of  the  priest  underestimating  the 
Edwards  wrote  of  the  despair  which  importance  of  his  own  contribution  or 
leads  to  suicide  as  ‘the  twentieth  century  shirking  the  demands  which  a  ministry 
sickness’  and  splendidly  emphasized  the  to  the  neurotic,  maladjusted,  emotionally 
need  for  a  reform  of  our  religion  to  meet  disturbed  or  inadequate  will  make  on  his 
this  challenge.  time  and  ener^.  It  isn’t,  by  and  large, 

Mr  Edwards  rightly  warns  that  ‘more  the  psychiatrist  who  disparages  the 
often  than  we  thought,  technical  function  of  the  priest,  but  the  priest 
psychiatric  treatment  is  indispensible’.  himself.  An  increasing  number  of 
This  is  true  of  mental  illness,  and  any  medical  men,  including  many  who 
Christian  who  seeks  to  minister  to  the  would  not  describe  themselves  as 
despairing  must  regard  it  as  his  primary  Christians,  are  realising  how  vitally 
function  in  cases  where  mental  illness  important  it  is  that  clinical  methods 
seems  to  be  involved,  so  to  win  the  should  be  supplemented  by ‘spiritual  and 
sufferer’s  confidence  that  he  is  able  to  social  therapy’  in  cases  of  mental 
persuade  him  or  her  to  seek  medical  help  illness,  and  actually  replaced  by  this  in 
as  soon  as  possible,  whatever  other  help  a  large  proportion  of  less  serious  cases, 
may  subsequently  be  required.  Little  clinical  progress  can  be  made  in 

It  seems  to  me  however  that  there  is  many  instances  if  the  patient  is  socially 
less  danger  of  the  priest  attempting  to  isolated  and  without  spiritual  support, 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  psychiatrist  and  many  patients  continue  to  occupy 
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beds  in  mental  hospitals  not  because  many  require  counselling,  which  is 

they  require  further  treatment,  but  provided  by  the  staff  and  a  few  very 

because  the  environment  to  which  they  experienced  volunteers;  some  require 

ve  would  return  on  discharge  is  even  more  psychotherapy,  for  which  they  are 

al  unsuitable  for  them  than  that  of  the  usually  referred  elsewhere;  and  a  few 

nk  hospital.  require  psychiatry,  which  is  arranged 

I  A  troubled  person  expects  an  attitude  either  through  the  person’s  GP  or 

;w  of  understanding,  compassion,  accep-  direct  with  nearby  hospitals.  The 

an  tance  and  helpfulness  from  an  atheist  volunteers,  a  third  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
psychiatrist,  and  usually  gets  it.  It  clients,  are  of  different  denominations, 

ler  frequently  happens  that  such  a  person  is  and  include  a  few  non-Christians,  but 

id  astonished  when  he  encounters  these  the  direction  is  Anglican, 

in  same  Christian  qualities  in  a  priest  of  The  experience  of  the  Samaritans  has 
ve  the  Church.  Yet  these,  and  these  alone,  proved  that  the  country’s  suicide  rate 

ig  without  any  particular  counselling  skill  could  be  slashed,  the  amount  of  human 

id  or  experience,  are  often  enough  to  save  misery  greatly  reduced,  and,  incidentally, 

re  a  life.  a  truer  impression  of  the  attitude  of  the 

id  Since  November  1953,  people  tempted  Church  fostered,  by  the  establishment  of 

in  to  suicide  and  despair  in  Greater  London  a  branch  of  the  Samaritans  in  every 

in  have  been  invited  to  dial  MANsion  town  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  What 

id  House  9000,  and  over  2,500  have  done  is  required  to  form  a  branch  are:  (a)  a 

;n  so.  They  receive  immediate  comfort  priest  to  act  as  director;  (6)  a  consultant 

al  and  reassurance  at  any  hour  of  the  day  psychiatrist;  and  (c)  a  group  of  lay 

id  or  night  from  one  of  the  staff  of  six  or  people  to  be  trained  to  do  the  actual 

St  from  one  of  the  100  part  time  volunteers ;  befriending.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 

ig  and  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  church  in  finding  (6)  and  not  much  in  assembling 

i:  of  St  Stephen  Walbrook,  next  door  to  (c).  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  a  priest 

St  the  Mansion  House,  for  a  discussion  of  who  will  devote  himself  to  this  exacting 

their  problems.  All  require  friendship,  but  rewarding  and  urgent  ministry. 

;o  which  is  provided  by  the  volunteers;  Chad  Varah 


A  CHRISTIAN  CONSCIENCE  ON  THE  ROADS 


The  Church  Times  recently  devoted  an  driver  who  has  passed  me  by  desperate 

editorial  entitled  ‘Whose  Fault  on  the  means?”  And  if  the  answer  is  “Yes”  to 

Roads?’  It  spoke  out  about  the  respon-  any  of  these  queries  or  to  others 

sibilities  of  Christians — as  drivers  and  about  which  his  conscience  quavers, 

e  pedestrians :  then  let  the  Christian  driver  mend  his 

ir  ‘It  would  do  Christian  motorists  a  ways. 

y  heap  of  good  if  they  sometimes  paused  ‘It  is  for  the  Christian  motorist, 

y  to  quiz  themselves.  They  should  ask,  cyclist,  pedestrian,  to  make  a  special 

s  for  example:  “Do  I  honk  behind  a  effort  towards  the  solution  of  this 

!,  hesistant  learner,  or  a  driver  evidently  national  problem.  It  calls  for  self- 

e  in  difficulties,  making  him  more  control,  courtesy  of  a  high  order,  and 

t  nervous  than  he  was  before?  Do  I  blare  great  patience.  These  are  obvious 

if  at  those  whose  driving  I  think  wrong?  characteristics  of  the  full-grown 

3  Do  I  shout  at  drivers  who  get  in  my  Christian  man.  They  are  not  produced 

s  way?  Do  I  drive  up  to  the  exhaust  of  by  an  increase  of  fly-overs,  carriage- 

y  the  car  of  the  man  in  front?  Do  I  try  ways,  or  parking  places.  They  are  part 

s  by  desperate  means  to  pass  again  the  of  the  imitation  of  Christ.’ 

1 

1 

1 
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KENNETH  CRAGG 

Islam  and  the  Political 
Order 

With  acknowledgments  to  ‘Operation  Reach’  published  by  the  Near  East 
Christian  Council 

What  man  is  more  concerned  about  the  Emperor  than  we  are?  Who  loves 
him  more  honestly  than  we?  For  we  pray  incessantly  for  him  that  he  may  be 
granted  long  life  and  that  he  may  rule  the  nations  with  a  just  sword  and  know 
an  age  of  peace  and  plenty  in  his  empire.  Then  we  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the 
army  and  for  the  blessing  of  mankind  and  of  the  world.  But  we  cannot  sacrifice 
to  the  Emperor  in  the  temple.  For  who  may  pay  Divine  honours  to  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood? 

SPOKEN  around  the  year  ad  250,  on  behalf  of  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  by  one  of  its  leaders,  these  words  state  with  typical  forth¬ 
rightness  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  to  the 
Empire.  There  was  a  ready  obedience  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest, 
together  with  a  fierce,  uncompromising  hostility  to  any  state  demands 
which  flouted  the  rights  of  God.  The  primitive  Church  had  no  desire 
either  to  subvert  or  disobey  the  imperial,  civil  power,  even  though 
identified,  as  that  power  was,  with  such  monsters  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 
But  with  that  docility  and  acknowledgment  of  citizen-duty  went  heroic 
defiance  in  what  had  to  do  with  faith  and  worship. 

In  Islam  there  is  a  parallel  issue  and  a  contrasted  attitude.  The  sharp 
contrast  develops  in  an  initial  similarity. 

When  Islam  began  in  Mecca  its  rejection  of  idols  brought  it  into 
steadily  deepening  conflict  with  an  established  political  and  civil  order 
wedded  by  strong  vested  interests  to  the  very  idolatry  Islam  denied. 
Mecca  exercised  a  powerful  city  authority,  with  a  tribal  hegemony 
devoted  to  the  security  of  its  Ka‘bah  (or  Pantheon)  as  the  focal  point 
of  both  its  wealth  and  prestige.  If  Muhammad  persisted  in  his  anti¬ 
idolatry  he  would  either  have  to  break  Mecca  or  be  broken  by  it.  He 
proclaimed  a  spiritual  truth  and  ran  into  a  political  enmity.  In  affirming 
a  faith,  he  had,  as  events  made  clear,  in  fact  challenged  a  city. 

Our  Lord,  in  a  very  different  context  and  for  only  partially  similar 
reasons,  was  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  status  quo,  as  a  menace 
to  the  Herodian  compromise  by  which  Jewish  privileges  subsisted  under 
Roman  rule.  He  also  challenged  by  His  teaching  the  authority  and 
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traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  His  hearers  who  were  in  power 
judged  that  what  He  stood  for  could  not  co-exist  with  their  vital  interests. 
Hence  the  ‘expediency’  of  His  death. 

To  that  degree  Mecca  and  Jerusalem  present  a  comparable  picture  of 
irreconcilable  issues  between  a  new  ‘Prophet’  and  an  old  order,  between 
a  message  proclaimed  and  an  antipathy  entrenched.  But  what  even¬ 
tuates  in  the  two  cases  makes  a  total  contrast.  The  Muhammadan 
pattern  in  Mecca  can  be  traced  in  the  steady  deterioration,  or  sharpen¬ 
ing,  of  the  situation,  the  uncertain  ‘experiments’  (including  the  emigra¬ 
tions  to  Ethiopia),  the  all  crucial  Hijrah  by  which  the  hostile  city  was 
evacuated  and  a  new  city-base  secured,  the  build-up  of  power  and 
influence  through  wise  diplomacy  and  strong-handedness,  and  the 
final  capitulation  of  Mecca  to  the  faith-cum-army  out  of  the  Prophet’s 
Medina. 

The  pattern  in  the  Gospels  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  with  its  unmistakable  repudiation  of  a  this-worldly  Messiahship. 
Its  climax  is  the  Cross,  wherein  the  hostile  city,  under  its  shrewd  and 
resolute  leadership,  liquidates  the  Jesus-danger,  and  wherein  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  perfects  the  Messianic  loyalty  chosen  in  the 
Wilderness  Temptations  and  sustained  through  a  patient  devotion  all 
the  way  from  Galilee  to  Gethsemane.  How  different  the  finale  might 
have  been  if  Jesus,  with  all  His  strange  authority  over  the  populace,  had 
elected  to  set  Himself  squarely  in  the  Maccabean  tradition.  Pilate  would 
not  then  have  washed  his  hands  after  a  brief  morning’s  embarrassment. 
But  in  no  wise — that  way — would  the  world  have  been  redeemed. 

The  disciples,  little  as  they  understood  His  way  of  Messiahship  before 
His  death  and  resurrection,  held  closely  to  it  afterwards.  They  went  out 
into  the  world  on  the  same  terms.  When  in  turn  the  Empire  confronted 
them  with  a  choice  of  insurrection  or  suffering,  they  consistently  chose 
the  second.  Christianity  spread  for  three  centuries,  not  with  an  empire 
but  in  spite  of  one,  not  in  conquest  but  in  catacombs.  It  denied  to  Caesar 
the  throne  of  God  but  did  not  unseat  him  from  his  own  throne.  It  was 
within  the  existent  State  as  a  new  Gospel,  not  against  it  as  a  new  Caesar. 

The  form  of  Islamic  origins  under  the  Caliphs  is  equally  true  to  the 
initial  shape  of  the  founder’s  decision.  The  Meccan  submission  became 
the  pattern  of  rapid  political  and  military  subjugation  and  acceptance 
of  a  new  regime  when  Islam  welled  out  of  the  peninsular  under  Abu 
Bakr  and  ‘Umar.  What  happened  should  not  be  crudely  thought  of 
as  ‘expansion  by  the  sword’  but  rather  ‘expansion  in  the  form  of 
empire’. 
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Nor  should  we  miss  the  force  of  this  contrast  by  supposing  that  the 
Roman  situation  confronting  the  infant  Church  was  somehow  less 
intractable  than  that  which  Islam  faced  in  the  Levant  six  centuries  later. 
On  the  contrary.  Had  Islam  tackled  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  full-tide 
of  its  idolatrous  strength  from  Nero  to  Diocletian  it  would  surely  have  ) 
thought  the  Islamic  procedures  of  anti-idolatry  a  fortiori  imperative  and 
indispensable.  No  reader  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  apostolic 
history  can  fail  to  see  how  insidious,  how  dominant,  how  pervasive,  was 
the  idolatry  against  which  the  Church  was  pitted.  It  was  in  the  most 
deeply  Islamic  objective  (Tauhid,  the  witness  to  Divine  Unity)  that 
Christianity  chose  the  most  un-Islamic  means,  and  so  doing  perpetuated 
into  history  the  contrast  between  the  Hijrah  and  the  Cross. 

It  is  important  to  explore  this  study  in  contrast  quite  patiently  and 
temperately,  with  honesty  but  without  acrimony.  For  polemic  would 
lose  its  spiritual  dimensions  just  as  surely  as  would  dishonesty.  What 
matters  now  is  the  bearing  of  all  the  foregoing,  both  negatively  and 
positively,  upon  the  hopes  and  problems  of  contemporary  politics.  Our 
Christian  duty  of  thought  and  relationship  in  this  connection  suggests 
three  themes. 


The  Ultimate  Competence  of  the  Political  Order? 

It  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said  above  that  Islam  has  a  basic 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  State,  as  such,  to  bring  about  the  right 
society.  This  is  implicit  in  the  inner  decision  that  shaped  its  origins.  The 
realm  over  which  the  Caliph  ruled  was  by  the  same  token  the  realm  in 
which  the  Divine  will  was  done.  The  area  submissive  to  the  Divine 
revelation  could,  it  was  believed,  be  extended  coterminously  with  the 
extension  of  the  Empire  of  those  who  had  received  it.  This  is  the 
characteristic  Islamic  view:  the  State  is  the  Kingdom,  the  will  of  God 
through  the  prophecy  is  actualized  in  the  rule  of  its  heirs  and  custodians. 
This  is  the  whole  sense  of  the  traditional  Caliphate. 

Of  course,  it  was  recognized  that  the  Islamic  Empire  did  not  in  fact 
truly  embody  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  are  those  now  who  say,  like 
Sayyid  Qutb,  that  Islamic  statehood  has  never  been  its  proper  self  since 
the  days  of ‘Umar  (died  ad  644).  But  this  should  not  obscure  the  general 
theory  that  the  political  order  could  of  itself  constitute  the  Divine 
society.  Moreover,  when  such  delinquency  or  compromise  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  corrective  was  usually  thought  of  as  still  political.  One 
should  not  argue,  from  these  realist  considerations  (so  ran  the  philoso- 
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phy),  that  the  State,  as  such,  was  only  relative  and  partial:  rather  one 
should  ask  what  had  gone  wrong  with  it.  The  ‘discrepancy’  between 
what  was  and  what  ought  to  have  been  lay,  not  in  human  nature  or  in 
spiritual  rebellion,  but  in  the  weakness  of  the  Caliph  or  the  com¬ 
promise  of  the  law.  There  was  no  call  for  inward  and  total  redemption 
of  man  as  man,  but  only  for  political  reformation  of  the  institution  of 
the  State. 

To  clarify  this  underlying  Islamic  notion  of  the  political  order  is  not, 
of  course,  to  suggest  that  Christianity  thinks  the  State  has  no  place 
at  all,  or  is  irrelevant  to  the  doing  of  the  Divine  will.  On  the  contrary: 
things  political  have  their  part.  But  it  is  a  relative  one.  What  the  State, 
however  conceived,  can  accomplish  is  partial  and  belongs  only  to  what  is 
within  its  range.  In  the  inner  reaches  of  the  human  heart,  where  the 
Divine  Kingdom  must  necessarily  be,  the  State  has  neither  writ  nor 
competence.  Nor  are  our  human  rebelliousnesses  accessible  either  to  its 
detection  or  its  correction.  The  things  that  are  Caesar’s  are  far  from 
being  exempt  from  the  concern  of  the  things  that  are  God’s.  But  they 
are  very  far  from  being  identical. 

This  inescapable  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  Muslim 
concept  of  the  State’s  competence  in  relation  to  the  heavenly  will 
underlies  our  whole  Christian  witness  to  Islam  at  the  present  juncture. 
For  the  Islamic  view,  implicit  thus  in  its  origins  and  whole  tradition,  has 
found  a  powerful  emotional  confirmation  in  the  new  nationalism  of  our 
own  time. 

Current  Tasks  of  the  Political  Order 

Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  almost  the  whole  expectation  of  contemporary 
men  in  both  Asia  and  Africa  looks  to,  and  turns  on,  the  political  order? 
Salvation  by  statehood  is  the  dominant  hope  and  driving  inspiration  of 
more  than  half  the  world.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana  is  not  alone  in 
assuming,  and  asserting:  ‘Seek  ye  first  the  political  kingdom  and  all  else 
shall  be  added  unto  you.’  This  is  the  wellnigh  universal  ‘gospel’  in  the 
new  nations. 

The  West,  no  doubt,  bears  large  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  this 
is  so.  Only  nationalism  in  full  tide,  and  assertive,  could  oust  and  end  the 
West’s  dominion.  The  new  nationalisms,  strong  and  successful  in  their 
negative  achievement  of  independence,  proceeded  to  see  their  whole 
positive  future  as  lying  within  political  competence  to  actualize  and 
perfect.  Thus  the  innate  Islamic  instinct  to  expect  all  from  the  political 
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was  confirmed  and  encouraged  by  the  necessary  pattern  of  twentieth 
century  evolution. 

It  is  this  fact  which  explains  the  current  pre-oceupation  in  the  new 
nations  of  Islam  with  the  political  order.  Both  the  logic  of  their  long 
traditions  and  the  circumstances  of  the  reeent  past  converge  on  the  same 
result,  namely  the  centrality  of  the  State  and  the  belief  that  all  salvation 
is  political. 

These  high  hopes  of  statehood  developed  preeisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  problems  confronting  state  authority  were  greatly  intensified. 
There  was  the  bewildering  newness  of  the  political  situation  itself.  The 
old  Caliphate  had  departed.  It  is  now  four  deeades  extinct  and  shows  no 
sign  of  being  resuscitated.  The  sundered  national  entities  whieh  replaced 
it,  or,  as  in  Africa,  east  and  west,  have  developed  outside  it,  are  launched 
upon  their  own  careers,  with  all  this  high  expectancy,  when  governing 
involves  so  much  more  than  Caliphs  ever  knew. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  there  was  in  the  Near  East  and  elsewhere 
the  ultimate  ideal  of  parliamentary  demoeracy.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  abstraet  pros  and  cons  about  such  a  system,  the  actualities  of  life 
seem  to  have  necessitated  its  general  abandonment  in  Islamic  thought 
about  law  and  society. 

This  current  suspension  of  democratic  forms  arises  not  only  from  the 
fact  (evident  everywhere  in  the  world)  that  government,  in  these  days 
of  high  dams,  flooding  populations  and  industrialization,  must  be  direct 
and  efficient.  It  springs  also  from  the  fact  that  democratic  processes,  to 
be  secure,  require  standards  of  general  education  and  traditions  of 
citizenship  which  often  do  not  obtain,  and  for  lack  of  which  mere 
demoeratic  processes  play  into  the  hands  of  exploiters  and  vested 
interests.  Moreover,  viable  and  valid  democracy  demands  a  vigorous 
party  system  and  the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  opposition — elements 
still  wanting,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in  the  structure  of  most  Islamic 
communities. 

Thus,  it  is  now  patently  clear  that  early  hopes  about  democraey  were 
premature.  The  new  regimes  that  have  replaced  the  earlier  ‘constitu¬ 
tions’  correspond  more  realistieally  to  the  mood  and  need  of  the  time. 
They  aim  to  bring  about  the  economic  and  social  conditions  which,  they 
insist,  are  a  prior  necessity,  and  without  which  the  governmental 
patterns  that  are  in  form  correct  are  in  effect  vicious. 

Realistic  and  often  beneficial  as  this  development  may  be,  it  still 
leaves  unfaced  the  ultimate  problem  of  power  and  its  relation  to  the 
good,  and  to  the  dignity  of  responsible  community.  If  the  effete  ‘democ- 
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racies’  of  past  decades  in  this  century  took  for  granted,  as  either  factual 
or  feasible,  ideal  conditions  that  did  not  obtain,  their  efficient  successors 
are  in  danger  of  taking  likewise  for  granted  that  power  is  not  answerable 
to  people,  or  that  its  being  answerable  need  lie  only  in  the  ruler’s 
judgment  without  the  intrusion  of  necessary  electoral  processes. 

Power  in  Islam 

This  problem  of  power — power,  national,  independent  and  Islamic — 
is  the  heart  of  contemporary  history  in  most  of  the  areas  of  world  Islam. 
It  is  a  problem  inherent  in  the  filling  of  the  vacuum  left  by  a  retreating 
political  West.  It  searches  the  intellectual  resources  of  Islam  in  a  most 
radical  manner.  It  lies  behind  the  constant  debates  on  constitutions  and 
the  successive  acts  of  their  suspension  and  replacement,  whether  in 
Lahore,  Djakarta,  Khartoum,  Cairo,  Damascus  or  Ankara,  these  forty 
years.  As  an  active  experimentation  in  the  form  of  the  Islamic  state,  it 
provides  a  living  contemporary  commentary  on  that  most  Muslim  of  all 
issues — the  rule  of  the  Prophet’s  people. 

If  India  has  transformed  the  personal  legal  pattern  of  a  society  two 
and  a  half  millennia  old,  Islam  is  almost  everywhere  revising  the  classical 
legal  framework  of  its  thirteen  centuries.  This  has  all  kinds  of  attendant 
consequences.  It  brings  a  new  type  of  lawyer  to  the  fore  and  relegates 
many  of  the  old  niceties  and  their  exponents  to  unimportance.  It  brings 
about  a  silent  transformation  in  the  whole  idea  of  Ijtihad,  or  legal  inno¬ 
vation,  and  of  who  is  fitted  to  exercise  it.  It  remodels  the  structure  of 
courts  and  alters  the  mentality  of  litigants.  It  revises  the  concept  of 
women  and  invades  the  innermost  sanctuaries  of  personal  status  and  the 
family. 

Alongside  it  are  the  far  reaching  economic  transformations  of  daily 
life  and  commerce;  the  passing  of  barter  economies;  the  emergence  of 
the  unknown  phenomenon  of  leisure ;  the  rise  of  collective  bargaining 
and  trade  unions;  the  growth  of  mass  media  and  thus  of  communal 
opinion;  new  attitudes  to  time,  to  wealth,  to  privilege;  new  criteria  of 
status;  new  dimensions  of  citizenship;  new  vistas  of  opportunity;  wide 
new  problems  of  administration  and  public  welfare. 

All  the  time,  alongside  these  demands  upon  the  State,  goes  the  subtle 
psychological  and  technical  problem  of  the  national  development  of 
scientific  skills  and  projects.  The  new  nations  remember  vividly  that  the 
scientific  exploitation  of  their  resources  in  their  days  of  ‘backwardness’ 
was  a  central  factor  in  their  subordination.  Early  oil  and  early  railways 
in  Iran,  for  example,  are  associated  with  imperialist  pressures.  Every 
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country  is  anxious  not  to  deepen  technological  dependence  just  on  the 
morrow  of  political  statehood.  Yet  all  too  often  lack  of  capital  or 
technique  requires  them  to  admit  some  alien  source  of  the  technology 
they  cannot  forgo.  The  resulting  dilemma  is  no  small  element  in  the 
tests  of  the  contemporary  Islamic  state. 

Thus,  in  what  relates  to  a  constant  actual  emergency  as  well  as  to  deep 
essential  theory,  statehood  in  the  Muslim  world  today  is  a  central  spirit¬ 
ual  and  practical  issue.  Detachment  from  immediate  pressures  of 
external  destiny  is  not  there,  to  admit  of  more  creative  concentration  on 
the  intellectual  and  theological.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that  the  minds  equipped 
for  leadership  are  engrossed  by  all  that  is  absorbingly  political,  and  so 
diverted  from  what  vitally  underlies  it. 

What  are  the  obligations  of  Christians  to,  and  in,  all  the  foregoing? 

We  need  not  be  deterred  in  this  by  the  basic  difference  that  obtains  in 
the  Christian  assessment  of  the  capacity  of  the  State,  as  such,  to 
inaugurate  and  accomplish  a  Divine  society.  What  matters  is  that  we 
communicate  the  underlying  reasons,  in  the  Biblical  view  of  human 
nature,  for  that  Christian  critique  of  the  State’s  role. 

Will  it  not  be  a  right  Christian  instinct  to  see  our  first  duty  to  the 
political  order  as  lying  in  the  region  of  our  relationship  to  the  persons 
who  operate  it?  All  that  is  political  hinges  in  the  end  upon  human 
quality  and  integrity,  whether  in  the  village  postmaster  or  the  cabinet 
minister.  Both  ‘Abd  al-Nasir’s  Falsafat  al-Thaurah  (Philosophy  of  the 
Revolution)  and  Muhammad  Naguib’s  Egypt's  Destiny  emphasize  this 
fact.  Whether  as  themselves  civil  servants,  or  perhaps  more  likely  as 
witnessing  custodians  of  newness  of  life  in  the  Gospel,  Christians  are 
called  to  represent  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  the  service  of  men. 

‘Why  doesn’t  the  State  do  something  about  it?’  we  say.  In  these  days 
of  welfare  government,  not  to  speak  of  colossal  technology  such  as  only 
States  can  handle,  the  question  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  And  unless  we 
have  misunderstood  the  whole  logic  of  Islamic  history,  it  is  a  very 
Islamic  question,  too.  The  State  is  the  entity  that  brings  the  good,  and 
the  goods.  Yet  it  is  finally,  whether  for  Muslims  or  Christians,  an 
evasive  and  unworthy  question. 

In  the  end,  is  not  Islam — literally  ‘submission  to  the  will  of  God’ — 
something  which  only  men  can  do?  Behind  the  current  Islamic  wrestling, 
both  traditional  and  realist,  with  the  issue  of  the  political  order,  is  the 
final  question  of  man,  his  nature  as  a  subject  of  God,  and  his  inward 
experience  of  the  revolution  of  grace.  And  those  are  profoundly 
Christian  concerns. 
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MARGERY  PERHAM 

Colonial  Government 
in  Countries  of  Rapid 
Social  Change 

The  substance  of  an  address  given  at  a  Study  Conference  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  printed  by  permission  of  Background  Information  for  Church 
and  Society. 

Although  Africa  lies  so  close  to  Europe,  and  through  its 
northern  margin  was  part  of  the  ancient  world,  the  great  solid 
block  of  tropical,  middle  Africa  lay  almost  completely  shut  away 
from  direct  external  contact  until  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  that 
is,  within  an  old  man’s  lifetime.  It  was  then  that  modern  Europe,  with 
all  the  power  of  its  new  science  and  equipment,  penetrated  this  lonely 
Africa  with  great  power  and  speed.  This  trick  played  by  geography  and 
history  has  thrown  a  strain  upon  poor  human  nature  almost  greater  than 
it  could  bear.  It  had  a  literally  shattering  effect  upon  the  societies  most 
directly  exposed  to  the  new  influence,  but  all  tribes  have  suffered  from 
the  process  of  disintegration. 

We  must  face  the  existence  of  the  contact  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
immense  gap  between  the  cultures  which  Africans  have  entered  through  education 
were  brought  so  suddenly  into  intimate  and  experience  into  the  world  commu- 
relationship.  This  admission  does  not  nity  and  external  influences,  political, 
entail  any  assessment  of  their  respective  religious,  scientific  and  economic,  are 
moral  values.  Nor,  I  need  hardly  say,  beginning  to  transform  the  continent, 
does  it  imply  any  inherent  differences  But  in  view  of  tropical  Africa’s  long 
between  races.  I  think  that  Christians,  or  isolation  and  of  the  scanty  and  uneven 
rather,  some  Christians,  with  our  Lord  distribution  of  its  peoples  and  resources, 
and  Saint  Paul  to  teach  them,  were  led  especially  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa, 
by  their  faith  to  believe  in  the  potential  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  these 
equality  of  all  men  long  before  the  regions  can  draw  level  with  the  other 
scientists  decided  to  confirm  this  belief,  continents.  The  pace  of  advance  will 
That  Christendom  as  a  whole  was  slow  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  alliance 
to  act  upon  this  belief  was  explained,  between  internal  energy  and  order  with 
though  not  justified,  by  the  poverty  of  external  investment  both  of  capital  and 
most  of  middle  Africa  and  the  un-  of  skilled  service, 
intelligibility  to  the  outsider  of  its  These  hard  facts  of  history  have  been 
thousand  tribal  societies.  Since  that  first  emphasized  because  there  is  a  tendency 
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on  the  part  both  of  Africans  and  Euro-  room  for  discrimination.  The  balance  of 

peans  to  blame  the  other  side  not  for  the  good  and  bad,  of  the  useful  and  the 

some  but  for  all  the  strains  and  dis-  destructive,  both  as  between  periods  and 

harmonies  of  their  contact.  It  should  territories,  is  too  easily  ignored.  Today 

surely  be  a  reconciling  thought  that  in  the  tragedy  of  Algeria  and  grave 

perhaps  the  greater  part  of  these  can  be  mistakes  elsewhere,  the  relatively  peace-  1 

ascribed  to  harsh  circumstances  and  only  ful  and  successful  progress  of  other  ^ 

the  lesser  part  to  wilful  human  error.  regions  towards  national  fulfilment  tends 
In  assessing  results  it  should  also  be  to  be  ignored.  The  balance  of  respon- 

remembered  that  the  period  of  colonial  sibility  may  still  rest  with  the  colonial  ' 

rule  in  Africa  has  been  brief  in  compari-  powers,  but  now  that  the  Africans  have 

son  with  that  in  Asia.  Before  there  could  left  the  age  of  tribal  innocence  and  eaten 

be  any  serious  new  development  there  of  the  world’s  tree  of  knowledge,  are  j 

had  to  be  full  administrative  control  and  there  not  standards  of  conduct,  of 

this  had  hardly  begun  before  the  out-  veracity,  of  wisdom  and  forbearance 

break  of  the  first  world  war.  This  was  that  we  must  ask  to  see  displayed  on 

followed  by  a  serious  slump  and  then  by  their  side  of  the  movement  for  emancipa- 

the  second  world  war.  The  achievements  tion  as  well  as  upon  the  other?  We  wish 

of  colonial  governments  should  not  be  to  redeem  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and  to 

judged  by  the  latest  standards  of  the  dissociate  ourselves  from  them.  In  our 

urgent  welfare  state  and  with  little  allow-  desire  to  understand  and  to  help  those 

ance  for  past  handicaps  of  time,  con-  who  suffer  from  a  sense  of  frustration  or 

cepts  and  resources.  indignity  we  are  tempted  to  agree  with 

Our  sympathy  is  with  the  governed :  their  views,  all  their  views,  or  at  least  to  , 
we  want  to  understand  their  problems,  refrain  from  dissent  or  criticism  at  any 
to  enter,  belatedly  it  may  be,  into  their  point  lest  it  cost  us  their  confidence.  I 

minds.  And  they  are  mostly  in  that  know  the  temptation  well  myself.  Yet  is 

phase  of  their  history  when  the  very  it  not  a  subtle  form  of  mental  superiority 
dynamic  of  self-assertion  and  rejection  not  to  be  wholly  frank,  not  to  risk  dis- 
almost  forces  them  into  an  attitude  of  agreement  or  offence  by  stating,  where 
wholesale  condemnation  towards  their  necessary,  what  we  believe  to  be  true 

governments.  Their  political  leaders  whether  about  historical  causes  or  con- 

especially,  because  Africa  offers  them  so  temporary  situations? 

little  positive  material  out  of  which  to  The  end  of  the  colonial  regime  is  in 
create  the  needed  spirit  of  unity  and  sight.  But  even  if  we  believe  that  the 

nationalism,  seem  driven  to  rely  almost  interests  of  the  governed  are  alone  to  be 

wholly  on  the  use  of  negative  factors,  considered,  these  must  be  affected  by  the 

Africa  is  caught  in  the  ever  increasing  way  in  which  emancipation  is  carried 

pace  of  events  in  our  world:  there  is  for  through.  The  peoples  have  much  to  gain 

this  continent  no  possibility  of  the  slow  from  an  orderly  transfer  of  power.  The 

maturing  of  the  older  nations.  Unfor-  governments’  skilled  services,  technical 
tunately  a  policy  of  haste  which  outruns  and  educational,  built  up  over  decades, 
even  modern  techniques  of  communica-  must  not  be  torn  up  by  the  roots:  the 
tion  may  result  in  intimidation,  moral  or  new  order  must  be  carefully  grafted  upon 
physical.  In  the  full  swing  of  the  reaction  them.  These  operations  are  not  easy.  The 
against  colonialism,  in  which  most  of  the  ti  ansfer  of  government  is  a  most 

nations  of  the  world,  for  various  reasons,  hazardous  process.  The  state,  its  econ- 
support  the  African  view,  there  is  little  omy,  and  the  veiy  boundaries  within 
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which  they  have  been  built,  have  been 
the  recent  creation  of  the  colonial 
power.  Although  Africans  in  the  British 
eastern  and  central  territories  of  which 
we  are  mainly  thinking  have  been  enter¬ 
ing  the  lower  ranks  of  the  civil  services 
and  of  industry  there  is  still  an  inade¬ 
quate  number  of  trained,  and  still  more, 
of  experienced  persons  to  conduct  all  the 
affairs  of  a  modem  state.  We  are  not 
now  considering  whether  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  could  have  been  begun  earlier 
but  what  can  best  be  done  during  the 
next  few  years.  Each  of  these  years,  if 
good  use  is  made  of  them,  will  see  an 
extension  of  responsibility  and  also  a 
new  and  larger  generation  of  men  and 
women  coming  out  of  the  universities  or 
other  educational  institutions.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  but  valuable  achievement 
to  persuade  nationalist  leaders  that  they 
have  even  more  to  gain  from  an  ordered 
programme  of  advance  to  independence 
than  have  their  mlers.  Nigeria  is  a 
favourable  example.  Large  and  com¬ 
posite,  she  will  be  no  easy  ship  of  state 
to  launch  into  independence,  but  the 
two  or  three  years  of  careful  and  co¬ 
operative  preparation  by  government 
and  people  should  provide  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  great  event 
this  autumn. 

How  can  such  useful  co-operation  be 
achieved?  We  have  never  forgotten  in 
this  Conference  that  the  young  nations 
are  made  up  of  individual  persons.  We 
should  equally  remember  that  govern¬ 
ments,  even  colonial  governments,  are 
composed  of  human  beings.  And  during 
the  period  of  the  transfer  of  power  they 
are  human  beings  working  under  very 
great  strain.  They  have  to  bring  their 
work,  both  as  a  national  task  and  as  that 
of  their  individual  careers,  to  an  un¬ 
expectedly  early  end.  They  have  to  cling 
to  their  goodwill  and  high  standards  of 
integrity  while  perhaps  they  are  being 
criticized,  even  maligned,  both  by  the 


people  amongst  whom  they  are  working 
and  by  the  world  in  general.  They  have 
to  try  to  guide  and  also  to  control  the 
turbulent  forces  of  nationalism.  They 
may  have  to  make  grave  and  instant 
decisions  to  preserve  law  and  order.  They 
need  encouragement  for  good  acts  as 
well  as  criticisms  for  bad  ones.  The 
agents  of  reconciliation  should  be  hard  at 
work  making  it  possible  for  all  those 
members  of  the  staffs  who  are  irreplace¬ 
able  to  carry  on  the  conduct  of  the  state 
to  the  moment  of  independence  and  to 
remain  and  serve  the  new  government 
for  so  long  as  they  are  needed.  This  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  ask  of  a  colonial 
official  and  only  those  with  a  great  sense 
of  vocation  will  undertake  it  successfully. 
There  are  leading  Sudanese  today  who 
know  how  much  their  country  lost  by  the 
too  sudden  exodus  of  their  British 
officials. 

What  Christians  could  do 

Christians  could  do  much  to  help 
towards  an  ordered  and  amicable  act  of 
emancipation.  By  so  doing  they  would 
help  not  only  the  new  nations  but  also 
their  churches.  These  suffer  greatly  when 
nationalism  becomes  embittered  or  dis¬ 
torted,  and  may  suffer  more  if  inde¬ 
pendence  leads  to  poverty  or  disorder. 
Those  who  suffer  most  in  the  period  of 
rapid  change  are  the  thoughtful,  educa¬ 
ted  and  often  Chiistian  Africans  who  are 
torn  between  the  standards  of  conduct 
laid  down  by  their  faith  and  their  desire 
to  be  at  one  both  in  mind  and  in  act  with 
their  own  people  at  their  moment  of 
crisis.  And  since  it  is  the  presence  of 
white  colonists  which  causes  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  delay  the  surrender  of  power 
it  may  also  be  a  Christian  duty  to  under¬ 
stand  their  fears  and  consider  their 
interests  and  to  act  as  a  reconciling 
influence,  interpreting  the  one  side  to  the 
other.  They  might  thus  make  it  possible 
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for  some  of  these  colonists  to  remain  as 
citizens  and  to  incorporate  their  wealth 
both  of  experience  and  of  capital  in  the 
new  state. 

I  may  be  wrong — it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  even  about  Britain’s  remain¬ 
ing  African  colonies — but  I  have  the 
impression  that  British  governments  are 
a  little  bewildered  by  the  support — in 
some  instances  the  very  new  support — 
which  the  churches  are  now  giving  to  the 
forces  of  nationalism.  It  may  well  be, 
especially  in  some  regions,  that  disagree¬ 
ment  between  Church  and  State  is 
inevitable  and  may  be  healthy.  It  is 
certainly  not  new.  In  Uganda  and  in 
Nyasaland,  for  instance,  the  churches, 
whose  missionaries  went  out  in  the 
service  of  the  people  long  befoie  the 
Europeans’  state  arrived,  have  certainly 
not  always  accepted  government  views 
of  political  affairs.  In  Kenya  from  the 
early  nineteen  twenties,  it  was  Dr 
Oldham,  that  great  but  most  self- 
effacing  Christian  statesman,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  alliance 
with  Lord  Lugard  and  others  in  England, 
and  with  the  churches  in  the  colony,  who 
protested  long  and  effectively  against 
injustice  to  Africans  in  matters  of  labour 
and  land.  I  interpret  the  will  of  this 


Conference,  where,  perhaps,  we  can  offer 
the  latest  representative  evidence  of 
Christian  opinion  upon  our  subject,  to  be 
wholeheartedly,  if  only  implicitly,  in 
favour  of  the  early  independence  of 
colonial  peoples.  Where  members  of  , 
British  governments,  and  especially, 
perhaps,  senior  members — men  who  i 
have  the  power  to  apply  the  brake  | 
excessively,  even  dangerously — are  out 
of  sympathy  with  this  urgency  is  it  not 
partly  our  fault?  Are  not  these  men  of 
authority  somewhat  cut  off  from  the  ^ 
influences  which  move  us  and  the  ideas 
we  generate?  Power,  especially  power 
held  over  anothei  people,  tends  to 
isolate  its  holders.  Some  officials  live  in 
remote  and  lonely  districts.  Do  visiting  ; 
Christians,  especially  the  non-British, 
call  upon  governors  and  their  staffs  as 
well  as  upon  their  own  opposite  num-  * 
bers?  Do  the  churches  abroad  direct 
their  pastoral  care  sufficiently  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  governments,  and  discuss  their 
ideas  with  them?  I  suggest  that  not  only 
in  the  colonies  but  in  the  metropolitan 
countries  Christians  should  make  more 
contact  both  with  officials  and  also  with  ) 
those  who  represent  industry  and  settle¬ 
ment. 


Fifty  Years  Ago 

The  missionary  enterprise  springs  out  of  the  superiority  of  one  religion  over  all 
other  religions,  not  out  of  the  superiority  of  one  race  or  set  of  races  over  all  other 
races  .  .  .  [Christianity]  is  carried  with  the  appeal — ‘Christianity  is  the  religion  you 
need  to  make  you  better  than  yourselves,  to  enable  you  to  attain  your  true  character, 
and  to  fulfil  your  true  destiny.’  The  missiona^  enterprise  implies  not  contempt,  but 
resp^t  for  each  human  race.  .  .  .  Racial  prejudice  and  contempt  are  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  missionary  spirit.  .  .  .  We  rejoice  to  observe  and  record  the  awakening 
of  other  races  to  their  distinct  character  and  mission  in  a  world  development.  And 
we  accept  unreservedly  in  mission  policy,  as  in  international  politics,  the  law  of 
mutual  racial  respect  as  a  determining  principle. 

(Robert  E.  Speer,  World  Missionary  Conference  News  Sheet,  1910.) 
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KEEP 


In  Japan  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  grow  more  food.  Yet  most  of 
the  land  is  assumed  to  be  impossible  to  cultivate.  The  Church  challenges  this 
assumption. 

JUST  over  one  hundred  miles  from  Tokio,  in  one  of  the  most  rugged 
areas  of  Japan — fully  a  mile  above  sea  level — you  find  yourself  con¬ 
fronted  with  KEEP  (The  Kiyosato  Educational  Experimental  Pro¬ 
ject).  It  comprises  an  Anglican  church,  a  rural  hospital,  a  nursery  school, 
a  community  centre  and  library,  an  experimental  farm  and  farm  trainee 
dormitory,  as  well  as  a  conference  lodge  and  cabins. 

The  development  of  this  project  is  largely  the  result  of  the  vision  and 
determination  of  one  man — Dr  Paul  Rusch,  who  was  a  missionary 
professor  at  St  Paul’s  University,  Tokio,  during  the  pre-war  period,  and 
who  served  on  the  US  General  Headquarters  Staff  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  post-war  occupation  of  Japan. 

In  post-war  Japan  the  disintegration  of  community  life  was  wide¬ 
spread.  Economic  depression  was  particularly  felt  by  those  areas  above 
the  rice-growing  level.  The  Japanese,  who  had  specialized  in  intensive 
agricultural  methods,  insisted  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  land  was 
arable.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  mountainous  areas,  which 
cover  most  of  Japan,  were  completely  useless.  Yet  the  shrinkage  of 
Japan’s  territory  and  the  growing  population  meant  that  other  means 
of  food  production  had  to  be  found.  But  in  the  country  at  large,  and 
also  in  the  Christian  churches,  the  experiences  of  the  war  years  seemed 
to  have  damped  initiative  and  created  a  strong  ‘dependence  mentality’. 
So  there  was  a  tendency  to  look  for  help  from  abroad.  Moreover,  the 
Christian  churches  have  not  yet  got  down  to  the  grass  roots  of  Japanese 
society  and  culture.  Fundamental  Japanese  thinking  comes  from  its 
rural  communities,  but  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  amongst  church 
leaders,  Japanese  and  missionary  alike,  that  a  rural  church  could  not 
hope  to  become  economically  independent. 

Dr  Rusch  was  concerned  to  demonstrate  a  Gospel  of  wholeness. 
While  KEEP  has  now  become  a  very  complex  project,  the  ‘power¬ 
house’  is  the  church,  which  was  the  first  post-war  building  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  persuaded  by  Dr  Rusch  to  station 
a  young,  vigorous  clergyman,  who  had  recently  returned  from  China, 
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at  Kiyosato,  a  place  where  there  was  not  a  single  Christian.  A  small 
fund  was  collected,  and,  largely  through  voluntary  labour,  the  chapel 
was  built.  It  has  now  become  the  largest  self-supporting  rural  church 
in  all  Japan. 

Next,  a  scientific  survey  of  the  area  suggested  that  cultivation  and 
grazing  were  possible.  Cattle  were  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  year  by  year  fresh  varieties  of  crops  were  attempted.  Where 
a  particular  crop  was  successful,  the  seed  would  then  be  distributed 
amongst  the  local  farmers.  But,  before  all  this  was  done,  a  handful  of 
young  men — all  of  them  city-bred  and  largely  graduates  fiom  St  Paul’s 
University — made  up  the  first  labour  force,  settling  in  simple  huts  and 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  life  and  thinking  of  the  villagers. 

The  inauguration  of  a  rural  library  meant  that  the  local  villagers 
could  study  their  own  social  problems,  and  discover  ways  and  means  of 
developing  as  yet  untapped  potential.  Discussion  groups  were  started 
to  mould  public  opinion,  and  soon  a  lively  interest  in  what  the  experi¬ 
mental  farm  was  doing  grew  up,  and,  with  government  and  prefectural 
assistance,  the  economy  and  farming  of  the  whole  area  saw  tremendous 
changes.  The  small  city-bred  group  of  young  Christians  was  particularly 
impressed  to  find  there  was  no  doctor  serving  an  area  whose  population 
was  about  100,000.  With  the  aid  of  St  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Tokio,  first  a 
clinic  and  then  a  rural  hospital  were  established,  and  courses  in  child 
welfare  were  also  given.  The  fact  that  the  young  priest  married  a 
brilliant  doctor  also  helped ! 

Since  1954  KEEP  has  sponsored  a  two-day  County  Fair,  which  has 
grown  into  the  main  community  project  in  the  whole  area — with  an 
attendance  of  more  than  10,000.  At  the  first  fair,  all  who  attended  were 
given  a  box  lunch  (containing  no  rice  at  all)  and  a  glass  of  milk  free  of 
charge — with  the  aim  of  teaching  conservative  villagers  that  even  a  non¬ 
rice  diet  can  be  both  tasty  and  satisfying.  At  each  fair  there  are  a  series 
of  contests — a  best-baby  contest  carried  on  by  the  hospital,  milk  cow 
contest  and  pasture  contest  sponsored  by  the  Farm.  The  Library  spon¬ 
sors  art,  photography  and  talent  contests.  The  Fair  enables  large  groups 
to  see  what  KEEP  is  doing  and  to  appreciate  in  part  the  motive  of  it  all; 
it  encourages  a  total  family  participation;  and  also  tends  to  break  down 
the  narrow  provincialism  of  the  village — or  even  of  a  segment  of  one 
village — as  many  villages  participate  together. 

Since  1956  KEEP  has  begun  an  expansion  programme,  with  the  aim 
of  setting  up  similar  facilities  (though  on  a  much  simpler  scale)  in  ten 
other  villages.  Four  of  these  stations  are  already  in  operation. 
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PROFESSOR  C.  S.  LEWIS  has  evidently  been  dissatisfied  with 
some  too  simple  classifications  of  the  expressions  of  love,  which 
have  become  current  in  recent  discussion.  There  has  been,  for 
example,  the  theological  contrast  between  agape  and  eras,  made  popular 
by  a  second-hand  acquaintance  with  Nygren’s  thesis  that  eras  is  human 
and  agape  the  divine  love.  A  greater  falsity  has  become  common 
among  moralists  who  would  put  down  every  motive  short  of  super¬ 
natural  charity  as  a  form  of  egoism.  Worse  still  has  been  the  equation 
of  eras  with  the  sex  impulse.  Human  experience  makes  hay  of  these 
facile  formulae,  so  Professor  Lewis  decided  to  think  the  matter  out  for 
himself.  This  book  is  the  result,  with  its  four  essays  on  Affection, 
Friendship,  Eros  and  Charity,  and  a  prefatory  one  about  our  loves 
for  sub-human  things  like  nature  or  our  country. 

Like  all  his  previous  writings  on  charity,  and  by  men’s  possible  partici- 

religious  subjects,  The  Four  Loves  dis-  pation  in  it.  But  readers  who  do  not 

plays  Mr  Lewis’s  intense  and  lively  want  the  religion  will  find  many  tips  for 

interest  in  the  workings  of  human  the  enhancement  of  their  natural  loves, 

personality,  enriched  by  his  masterly  Mr  Lewis  will  have  these  come  to  their 

familiarity  with  the  writers  and  charac-  full  measure,  and  will  not  allow  them  to 

ters  of  literature.  He  knows  what  happens  be  depreciated  because  they  are  not  the 

to  people  and  can  make  it  vivid  with  his  pure  disinterested  charity  of  God.  ‘It  is 

wonderful  gift  of  the  pen.  This  book  has  dangerous,’  he  tells  us,  ‘to  press  upon  a 

done  me  a  lot  of  good,  not  only  by  man  the  duty  of  getting  beyond  earthly 

clarifying  obscurities  in  the  subject,  but  love  when  his  real  difficulty  lies  in 

eminently  by  teaching  me  a  great  deal  getting  so  far.’ 

about  myself.  I  find  myself  trounced  He  makes  his  own  terminology,  and 
many  times  by  his  kindly  gift  of  detecting  very  useful  it  is.  Especially  could  it  help 

shams  in  the  human  nature  he  so  ob-  those  who  found  themselves  lost  in  the 

viously  respects  even  when  he  pillories  it.  more  ponderous  treatments  of  love  by 

It  is  a  religious  book.  The  three  natural  Nygren,  de  Rougement  and  Father 

loves,  affection,  friendship  and  eros,  are  D’Arcy.  The  main  division  of  Mr  Lewis 

interpreted  in  their  own  right  and  with  is  that  between  need-love  and  gift-love, 

their  own  validity,  and  they  are  then  the  first  typified  by  a  child’s  need  of  its 

shown  to  be  untrue  to  themselves  unless  mother,  a  lover’s  need  of  the  beloved  or  a 

informed  by  the  divine  love,  called  man’s  need  of  company.  Gift-love  is 

^The  Four  Loves.  C.  S.  Lewis  (Dies,  supremely  God’s  love  for  His  creatures 

12s.  6d.)  without  any  need-love  at  all;  but  gift- 
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love  is  also  exercised  by  men  in  the 
bonds  of  affection  or  friendship  or 
‘being  in  love’,  mixed  however  in  these 
cases  with  need-love.  But  now,  besides 
need-loves  and  gift-loves  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else,  namely  appreciative  love 
which  comes  unsought  and  ungiven.  It  is 
represented  by  the  pleasure  aroused  by, 
say,  a  fine  smell,  a  beautiful  sight,  or  an 
excellence  in  things  or  persons.  We  value 
these  things  when  given  but  we  have  not 
wanted  them.  They  come  to  us  not  by 
anybody’s  giving,  but  just  by  the  valued 
things  being  there  and  presented  to  us. 

This  appreciative  love  informs  our 
love  of  nature,  of  our  fatherland  or  of 
persons,  and  it  constitutes  the  main 
ingredient  of  friendship.  It  must  im¬ 
pregnate  the  need-loves  of  affection  and 
eras,  or  else  these  will  become  poisonous 
or  tyrannous.  Unless  kin-loves  and  eros- 
loves  grow  a  certain  friendship  they  will 
not  remain  true  loves.  Professor  Lewis 
is  at  his  best  in  the  chapter  on  Friend¬ 
ship,  the  most  disinterested  of  the 
natural  loves.  He  points  out  that  this 
love  is  not  much  valued  today,  without 
enquiring  why.  Friendship-loves,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  least  selfish  of  all,  can 
the  more  easily  become  a  rival  to  man’s 
love  of  God  and  create  a  coterie  of 
superiority,  exclusiveness  and  even 
hostility  to  those  outside  the  group,  as  in 
the  wrong  kind  of  patriotism  or  the 
togetherness  of  a  marauding  gang. 

And  here  comes  another  distinction: 
the  three  natural  loves  can  be  near  to  the 
gift-love  of  charity  in  one  of  two  ways, 
by  nearness  of  likeness  or  by  nearness  of 
approach.  The  more  ‘disinterested’  or 
spiritual  our  loves  are,  the  closer  they 
come,  by  likeness,  to  charity;  but  by 
pride,  exclusiveness,  or  by  idolatry  of 
themselves,  they  may  in  approach  be 
further  from  charity  than  the  more 
biological  and  interested  loves  of 
affection  or  ‘being  in  love’  who  know 
their  own  lowly  needs. 


Mr  Lewis  will  not  deny  the  name  of 
love  to  affection.  Indeed  he  is  eloquent  in 
its  praises  for  it  is  given  to  the  unworthy 
as  well  as  the  admirable.  It  is  however 
liable  to  the  most  possessive  perversions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs  Fidget  who  gives 
her  life  to  her  family  and,  by  desperately 
needing  to  be  needed,  maintains  a  , 
despotic  hold  on  husband  and  children; 
or  in  the  case  of  Dr  Quartz  who  is 
devoted  to  his  pupils,  but  withdraws 
from  them  when  they  show  signs  of 
thinking  for  themselves. 

Eros  is  Mr  Lewis’s  name  for  the  love 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  who  fall  in 
love.  It  mostly  precedes  sexual  desire 
which  he  calls  Venus.  Eros  persists 
through  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
Venus  and  the  tricks  it  plays.  But  to  do 
this  Eros  needs  sustaining  by  elements  of 
affection  and  friendship,  and  often 
rescuing  by  pure  gift-love.  Eros  commits 
one  to  another  with  an  imperiousness 
which  tempts  it  to  override  all  other 
loyalties  and  to  excuse  the  worst  delin¬ 
quencies.  More  even  than  affection  and 
friendship,  Eros  easily  becomes  an  idol 
with  the  absolute  claims  that  only 
belong  to  God,  for  ‘When  natural 
things  look  most  divine,  the  demonic 
is  just  round  the  corner’.  And  ‘the  love 
which  leads  to  cruel  and  perjured 
unions,  even  to  suicide  pacts  or  murder,  is 
not  likely  to  be  wandering  lust  or  idle 
sentiment.  It  will  be  Eros  in  all  his 
splendour,  heartbreakingly  sincere; 
ready  for  every  sacrifice  except  renuncia¬ 
tion.’ 

Venus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  levity 
as  well  as  gravity  and  should  not  be 
taken  over-seriously,  for  she  herself  is  a 
mocking  spirit.  She  is  taken  too  seriously 
today,  against  the  instinct  of  healthy 
humanity  to  make  jokes  about  her.  Mr 
Lewis  might  have  added  that  men  also 
make  playful  fun  of  Eros  in  their  fellow 
men  but  never  in  women,  and  women  do 
not  do  it  at  all.  There  is  something  comic 
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about  the  masculine  lord  of  creation 
getting  caught  in  the  net  of  falling  in 
love. 

The  treatment  of  Eros,  splendid  as  it  is, 
appears  to  me  the  weakest  in  the  book. 
For  one  thing,  Mr  Lewis  does  not  make 
more  of  the  difference  between  masculine 
and  feminine  love  than  to  recall  that 
man  plays  the  Sky-Father  and  woman  the 
Earth-Mother.  He  knows  that  this  is  a 
sort  of  stage  drama  which  the  lovers 
enact  without  wholly  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  their  parts.  But  there  is  no 
suggestion  that,  as  I  believe,  Eros  works 
in  a  man  as  a  desire  seeking  an  object, 
whereas  in  woman  it  is  desire  aroused  by 
an  object.  That  is  why  men  and  women 
do  not  understand  one  another,  and  the 
wise  ones  learn  how  to  meet  the  different 
kind  of  need  in  the  other. 

To  return  to  the  theme,  love  does  not 
bring  happiness  always,  for  love  is 
excessively  vulnerable;  the  lovers  know 
this  and  do  not  mind.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  spared  suffering  by  becoming 
loveless.  Therefore,  concludes  Mr  Lewis, 
we  must  never  believe  that  to  renounce 
love  for  others,  merely  in  order  to  escape 
pain,  is  the  same  as  the  devoted  renun¬ 


ciation  of  a  natural  love  because  God 
bids  us  make  it.  Only  those  loves  which, 
when  renounced,  are  given  up  for  the 
love  of  God,  are  the  truly  glorious  loves 
of  the  natural  order — those  which  were 
rivals  to  God  in  our  hearts  because  they 
were  so  like  His  love  for  us.  He  trans¬ 
forms  our  gift-love  and  our  need-love, 
whether  for  Him  or  for  one  another,  into 
something  like  His  own  gift-love.  Some¬ 
times  this  has  to  be  so  drastic  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  ‘He  may  come  on  what  seems 
to  us  a  more  dreadful  mission  and 
demand  that  a  natural  love  be  totally 
renounced’.  The  natural  loves  are  not 
thereby  degraded;  they  are  summoned 
‘to  become  modes  of  charity  while  also 
remaining  the  natural  loves  they  were. 
.  .  .  These  loves  prove  that  they  are 
unworthy  to  take  the  place  of  God  by 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  even  remain 
themselves  and  do  what  they  promise  to 
do  without  God’s  help.’ 

Mr  Lewis  very  modestly  hands  his 
readers  over  to  his  ‘betters’  for  further 
light  on  what  God’s  love  does  for  man 
and  in  man.  I  am  sure  he  could  tell  us  a 
lot  more,  and  he  probably  will. 


Fifty-one  Years  Ago 


We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Christian  Church  is  confronted  with  a  spiritual 
task  far  beyond  its  present  powers;  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  Church  should 
prove  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task;  that  He  desires  that  the  approaching 
Conference,  which  represents  the  most  serious  attempt  that  the  Church  has  ever 
made  to  measure  and  understand  its  responsibilities  towards  the  non-Christian 
world,  should  lead  to  results  far  beyond  our  highest  hopes;  and  that  the  Divinely- 
appointed  means  by  which  the  Church  may  enter  into  this  inconceivably  good  and 
gracious  will  of  God  is  united,  persevering  prayer  in  a  spirit  of  child-like  trust. 

From  the  World  Missionary  Conference  News  Sheet,  1909. 
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Three  Prophets : 

F.  D.  MAURICE.  H.  H.  KELLY,  ROLAND  ALLEN 

There  is  today  a  mounting  interest  in  three  writers  of  earlier 
generations,  who  seem  to  a  wide  and  diverse  company  of 
Christians  to  speak  prophetically  to  our  own  time.  All  of  them 
were  Anglicans :  but  they  fitted  into  none  of  the  usual  Anglican  pigeon¬ 
holes.  All  of  them  were  at  bottom  teachers ;  but  it  is  not  as  teachers  that 
they  are  best  known.  All  were  priests ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  clergy  that  they  ’ 
most  appealed.  All  are  now  being  read  with  fresh  eyes  after  a  period  of 
neglect. 

Until  recently,  Frederick  Denison  situation  that  his  books  were  not  only 
Maurice  (1805-72)  figured  in  the  history  out  of  print  but  becoming  scarce  in  the 
books,  along  with  Kingsley,  Ludlow  second-hand  market  while  new  studies 
and  others,  as  a  Christian  Socialist;  but  of  him  were  constantly  appearing.^  ' 
he  was  in  fact  primarily  a  theologian.  Since  then  the  Theological  Essays  have 
and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  he  is  now,  in  been  reprinted  with  an  introduction  by 
Canon  Smyth’s  phrase,  ‘lord  of  the  Canon  E.  F.  Carpenter  (1957)  and  The 
ascendant’.  The  little  producers’  co-  Kingdom  of  Christ  has  been  edited  afresh 
operatives,  which  were  the  practical  by  Dr  A.  R.  Vidler  (1958).  I  hope  others 
expression  of  Christian  Socialism,  proved  may  follow — my  own  vote  would  be 
abortive  but  the  thought  of  the  Christian  cast  for  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  j 
Socialists  fructified  in  the  long  line  The  Religions  of  the  World. 
charted  in  Mr  Reckitt’s  book.  From  Fifteen  years  or  so  after  Maurice’s 
Maurice  to  Temple.  But  Maurice’s  death,  a  country  curate  named  Herbert 
enormous  output  of  theological  works —  Hamilton  Kelly  (1860-1950)  was  reading 
many  of  them  in  the  forms  of  volumes  Maurice.  He  had  tried  the  Army,  had 
of  sermons — began  to  gather  dust.  When  got  a  fourth  at  Oxford,  and  had  been 
The  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  included  in  ordained;  now,  virtually  unknown  (his 
the  Everyman  series,  it  was  prefaced  by  a  only  friend  in  the  ecclesiastical  high 
brisk  introduction  that  damned  it  with  places  was  for  a  long  time  Henry  Scott 
very  faint  praises.  That  was  in  1906,  Holland),  he  was  working  very  hard  at 
when  not  many  people  were  reading  reading  and  thinking.  The  result,  in 
Maurice  (though  Kelly  was  one  of  them).  1891,  was  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
In  the  thirties,  he  began  to  reappear  in  Mission  (‘Kelham’)  of  which  he  re- 

the  footnotes;  and  Dr  Ramsey’s  The  _ 

Gospel  and  the  Catholic  Church  and  ^  By  Dr  Claude  Jenkins  (1938), 

Fr  Hebert’s  Liturgy  and  Society  were  full 

of  his  influence.  By  the  end  of  the  a.  M.  Ramsey  (1951):  the  list  is  iil 
forties  we  had  reached  the  ludicrous  itself  suggestive. 
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mained  Director  until  1910.  Then  he 
taught  theology  in  Japan  for  a  few  years. 
Thereafter  for  fifteen  years  he  was  an 
elliptical  figure  on  the  fringes  of  the 
developing  ecumenical  movement  (he 
had  been  in  the  wings  at  Edinburgh 
1910)  proving  students  at  Swanwick  and 
elsewhere  with  hard  questions.  By  the 
end  of  the  thirties,  his  books  were  out  of 
print,  and  he  himself  was  already  some¬ 
thing  of  an  embarrassment  at  Kelham. 
He  died  in  1950,  and  neither  his  name 
nor  that  of  his  Society  are  included  in 
the  monumental  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
the  Christian  Church  (though  the  sister 
communities  of  Cowley  and  Mirfield 
were  more  fortunate).  He  too,  has  staged 
something  of  a  come-back,  and  not  only 
because  this  happens  to  be  his  centenary 
year. 

His  best  book  The  Gospel  of  God 
was  republished  with  a  memoir  by 
Brother  George  Every,  SSM,  in  1959; 
and  Brother  Every  has  now  edited  his 
autobiographical  writings  for  the  Faith 
Press  under  the  title  No  Pious  Person. 
This  fascinating  book  demonstrates  the 
quality  in  Kelly’s  mind  which  is  recalling 
many  people — in  his  Society  and  beyond 
its  borders — to  his  teaching,  especially 
but  not  only  about  the  nature  of 
theological  education,  with  an  attention 
which  it  has  not  before  attracted  save  in 
the  early  days  from  his  own  sons  in  the 
SSM. 

Our  third  figure  himself  prophesied  to 
his  son  that  after  a  period  of  neglect  he 
would  come  into  his  own  ‘by  I960’. 
Roland  Allen  (1868-1947)  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China  for  less  than  ten  years 
before  and  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
and  then  for  a  few  years  an  incumbent  in 
Buckinghamshire.  From  1907  he  was  a 
‘voluntary  clergyman’,  for  part  of  the 
time  associated  with  S.  J.  W.  Clark, 
Thomas  Cochrane  and  others  in  the 
Survey  Application  Trust  (which  was 
founded  in  large  measure  to  promote  his 


teaching  as  was  also  the  magazine 
World  Dominion,  a  forerunner  of 
frontier)  and  later  much  preoccupied 
with  studying  the  problem  of  clergy 
shortage  and  promoting  the  idea  of 
what  are  variously  called  ‘part-time 
priests’  or  ‘non-professional  clergymen’ 
to  meet  it.  His  most  important  book 
Missionary  Methods:  St  Paul's  or  Ours 
was  published  in  1912;  after  being  out  of 
print  for  years  it  was  re-issued  in  1930; 
1949;  1956;  and  a  new  edition  will 
appear  in  1960.  The  Spontaneous  Expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  and  The  Causes  Which 
Hinder  It  was  published  in  1927,  and  re¬ 
issued  after  a  similar  period  of  neglect, 
in  1949  and  1956.  A  new  edition  is  in 
the  Press.  A  selection  of  his  many  other 
writings  will  be  published  next  month 
with  a  memoir  by  Alexander  McLeish 
under  the  title  of  The  Ministry  of  the 
Spirit. 

These  men  are,  in  spite  of  obvious 
differences,  interestingly  alike.  Each  of 
them  after  a  period  of  neglect  is  now  an 
‘OK  name’.  Maurice  is  very  often  the 
explanation  for  the  phenomenon  which 
has  puzzled  some  people,  the  school  of 
‘ecumenical  Anglo-Catholics’  who  both 
are  and  yet  are  not  the  heirs  of  the 
Tractarians.  (Kelly  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  that,too.)  Allen  isat  last  beingstudied 
with  care  by  missionaries ;  and  on  several 
issues — baptismal  rigorism,  ‘part-time’ 
priests,  the  nature  of  the  local  church — is 
strikingly  contemporary.  The  friend  who 
first  encountered  The  Gospel  of  God  in 
1957  and  exclaimed;  ‘But  this  is  Bon- 
hoeffer’  was  not  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  Kelly’s 
understanding  of  what  theology  is  does 
not  secure  more  influence  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

They  were  also  temperamentally  alike, 
at  least  in  that  they  were  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Maurice  (as  his  Life  by  his  son 
makes  plain)  tended  to  become  tediously 
scrupulous  when  his  practically-minded 
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friends  attempted  to  translate  his  ideas 
into  action,  with  the  compromises  with 
the  purity  of  the  original  conception  that 
this  process  always  involves.  Kelly  said 
of  himself:  ‘I  am  a  staff  college  lecturer, 
not  a  commander’  and  the  truth  of  this 
appears  more  than  once  in  No  Pious 
Person.  Allen  was  even  blunter.  He  once 
wrote  to  an  associate  in  the  Survey 
Application  Trust: 

For  me  to  sum  up  things  as  a  survey 
requires,  as  I  see  it,  would  not  help 
you,  for  I  seem  to  be  trying  to  do  the 
opposite  of  what  you  are  doing.  You 
would  not  understand  what  I  am  really 
after  any  more  than  I  could  understand 
you  if  you  tried  to  tell  me  what  you 
were  doing.  Meanwhile  you  feel  you 
have  my  sympathy,  as  I  feel  I  have 
yours. 

There  is  also  a  theological  link.  Both 
Kelly  and  Allen  were  working  in  the 
Maurice  tradition.  In  Kelly’s  case  we 
have  his  own  word  for  it.  Allen,  in  an 
autobiographical  fragment  written  in 
1943,  remarked: 

I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  help 
from  books.  I  had  to  write  what  sprang 
from  my  own  experience  rather  than 
from  books.  In  all  my  life  I  have 
never  learned  much  from  books. 

Yet  a  remark  such  as  ‘The  Missionaries 
were  convinced  that  their  duty  was  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Church  organi¬ 
zation  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  that  conviction  restrained  the  natural 
and  proper  expansion  of  the  Church’ 
{The  Nevius  Method  in  Korea,  1931, 
page  15)  recalls  Maurice’s  distinction 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
systems  in  which  men  imprison  it:  but 
Allen  may  have  reached  it  independently. 

Whether  Kelly  and  Allen  ever  met  I 
do  not  know.  Allen  quoted  writings  of 
Kelly  more  than  once  with  great  appro¬ 
val.  In  The  Church  and  Religious  Unity 
(1913)  Kelly  wrote: 

We  have  an  official  system,  con¬ 
cerned  with  fundamentals,  and  we  use 
it  as  such.  It  needs  to  be  supple¬ 


mented  by  a  free  unofficial  system,  and 
this  we  have  not  got. ...  I  learnt  to  see 
the  importance  of  this  as  I  considered 
how  the  ‘freedom’  of  everyone  to 
speak  lay  at  the  root  of  that  Non- 
Conformist  idea  which  is  common  to 
all  bodies.  I  was  the  more  ready  to 
learn,  for  I  had  just  learnt  the  same 
lesson  from  the  missionaries.  .  .  . 
After  the  first  beginning  has  been 
made,  the  work  of  expansion  lies 
with  the  Church  itself.  .  .  .  (Pp. 
194-5.) 

Behind  this  there  lies  no  doubt  Edin¬ 
burgh  1910;  I  think  there  is  also  Allen. 
Much  later,  in  a  symposium  in  The 
Review  of  the  Churches  in  1929,  provoked 
by  Allen’s  Voluntary  Clergy  Overseas, 
Kelly  wrote  an  article  on  ‘Church  and 
Ministry:  Their  Relations’,  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Allen’s  thesis.  It  ended  with 
the  suggestion,  now  much  canvassed, 
that  our  dioceses  are  far  too  large  and 
that  we  should  be  making  much  more  of 
the  rural  deanery.  I  wish  that  the  two  of 
them  could  be  found  today,  sitting  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  at  some  of  our 
enthusiastic  but  perplexed  conferences 
on  the  Church’s  mission  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century.  They  would  add, 
above  all,  theological  depth. 

However,  we  do  not  need  to  prove 
literary  interdependence  to  be  sure  that 
Kelly  and  Allen  were  both  working  with 
a  point  of  view  which  is  more  or  less 
Maurician.  Neither  of  them  was  as 
massive  or  as  profound  as  Mauiice;  and 
Kelly’s  compass  was  greater  than  Allen’s. 
They  illustrate  Dr  Vidler’s  dictum  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  soak  ourselves 
in  Maurice  and  then  think  our  own 
thoughts.  Kelly’s  use  of  Maurice  comes 
out  in  the  ways  in  which  Kelham  is  not 
and  never  has  been  (though  I  think  it 
sometimes  has  suffered  a  temptation  to 
become)  a  Catholic  seminary.  Its  open¬ 
ness  to  other  Christians,  and  to  ‘secular’ 
ideas,  and  the  fact  that  ‘Kelham  theology’ 
is  a  term  not  for  a  dogmatic  system  but 
for  the  approach  to  theology  by  way  of 


such  questions  as‘Is  God  really  doing  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world?’  are  clues  to  the  way 
in  which  the  leaven  of  Maurice  worked. 

Allen’s  readers  have  sometimes 
thought  that  his  preoccupation  with  the 
Holy  Spirit^  is  one  thing,  and  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  Voluntary  Clergy^  is 
something  quite  separate.  The  first  has 
been  taken  up  by  Protestants,  the  second 
looks  more  ‘Catholic’.  With  respect,  I 
should  myself  maintain  that  they  are  two 
parts  of  the  same  thing,  and  that  Allen 
was  some  sort  of  Pentecostal  Catholic. 
Central,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  almost  all 
his  thought  is  the  proper  liberty  of  the 
local  Church,  at  once  responsible  and 
spontaneous.  That  church,  if  it  can  be 
properly  called  a  church,  has  been  given 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit;  and  what  it  has 


^  As  in  Pentecost  and  the  World, 
which  will  be  reprinted  in  The  Ministry 
of  the  Spirit. 

*  As  in  The  Case  for  Voluntary  Clergy 
which  is  there  abbreviated. 


received  it  must  exercise,  through  the 
Ministry  and  the  Sacraments.  The  esse 
of  the  Church  is  the  Spirit  mediated  in 
what  Maurice  called  the  ‘signs  of  the 
Kingdom’.  There  is  no  division  between 
Pentecost  and  the  World  and  Voluntary 
Clergy:  these  concerns  are  two  sides  of 
the  one  coin.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
writing  of  the  Eucharist  (in  the  MS 
already  quoted)  on  lines  that  foreshadow 
the  ‘House  Church’. 

Why,  finally,  have  these  men  at  length 
come  into  their  own?  At  bottom,  I 
think,  because  they  all  knew  doubt,  and 
yet  did  not  tremble  overmuch  for  the 
Ark  of  God.  In  a  secular  revolutionary 
age,  they  were  not  on  the  defensive 
against  the  attack  on  religion  from 
without  or  the  erosion  of  confessional  or 
institutional  tradition  from  within; 
Maurice  and  Kelly  used  ‘religion’  in  a 
hostile  sense;  and  Allen’s  life  was  a 
long  assault  on  many  of  ‘the  traditions  of 
men’.  They  were  not  afraid:  and  they 
really  believed  in  God. 


TOW 


Fifty-one  Years  Ago 


The  new  attitude  of  Africa  and  the  East  towards  the  West  has  consequences  of 
vast  importance  to  the  friends  of  missionary  enterprise.  It  limits  the  day  of  our 
opportunity. .  .  .  The  change  likely  to  come  over  the  whole  of  human  thought  in  the 
present  century  is  likely  to  be  greater  and  more  revolutionary  than  any  that  has 
occurred  in  any  past  millenium,  of  which  there  is  historical  record. . . .  The  Churches 
of  China,  of  India,  of  Japan,  of  Africa,  are  they  really  to  be,  can  we  conceive  of 
their  being,  reproductions  of  the  divisions  of  European  Protestantism,  taking  over 
and  inheriting  controversies  which  have  never  concerned  them,  and  cannot  have  any 
meaning  for  them?  The  thought  is  impossible.  If  Christianity  can  only  flourish  on 
these  terms,  it  never  can  become  the  faith  of  the  world.  But  the  believer  firmly  holds 
that  missionary  enterprise  will  be  God’s  way  of  leading  us  out  of  the  wilderness  into 
which  we  have  strayed,  that  our  children  or  children’s  children  will  learn  from  the 
Churches  of  Africa  and  the  East  how  to  discern  between  things  that  are  or  are  not 
of  vital  importance.  Our  effort  at  common  enterprise,  the  more  it  costs  us,  will  the 
more  surely  lead  to  a  reunion  which  could  not  in  any  other  way  have  been  achieved. 

(The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  DD,  World  Missionary  Conference 

News  Sheet,  1909.) 
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DAVID  MILNES 


Let  My  People  Go 

FEUDALISM  AND  THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  ANDES 


Dr  David  Milnes  is  a  doctor  who  went  out  to  Peru  in  November  1946  with  a 
de^ee  from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  Peru  he  ‘revalidated  his  diplomas’, 
as  is  necessary  in  many  countries,  and  has  taken  the  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Peru.  He  has  always  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  Christian 
approach  to  the  intractable  mountain  Indian  communities  of  the  Andes,  and  he 
is  now  putting  some  of  his  ideas  into  practice,  as  is  described  in  more  detail  in 
his  booklet  Inca  Stronghold} 


PERU  falls  into  three  strips,  a  strip  of  desert  or  semi-desert  beside 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  broad  strip  of  the  Andean  Mountains  further 
^  inland,  and,  beyond  it,  a  strip  of  the  Amazonian  rain-forest,  the 
greatest  jungle  in  the  world.  This  jungle  is  almost  uninhabited  and  the 
soil  experts  say  that  90  per  cent  of  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  Yet, 
within  the  fraction  of  it  which  belongs  to  Peru,  there  are  tribes  speaking 
some  forty  or  fifty  aboriginal  languages. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  have  always  lived  in  the 
mountains,  and  today  there  are  several  million  people  of  aboriginal 
stock  who  live  and  work  there.  In  contrast  to  the  many  languages 
spoken  in  the  jungle,  Quechua  is  virtually  the  only  Indian  language 
spoken  in  the  mountains,  except  for  Aymaria  which  is  spoken  in  a 
circumscribed  area  round  Titicaca. 

Why  the  Babel  of  tongues  in  the  sparsely  populated  jungle  and  the 
uniformity  of  language  in  the  mountains?  The  answer  lies  with  that 
marvellous  breed  of  men,  the  Incas,  who  appeared  some  850  years  ago 
around  Cuzco.  They  built  their  remarkable  system  of  roads  and  imposed 
their  language  and  culture  upon  the  tribes  for  1,000  miles  north  and 
1,000  miles  south  in  this  incredibly  difficult  terrain.  In  the  words  of  the 
old  Quechua  proverb,  they  ‘cracked  their  whips  and  herded  the  great 
blocks  of  masonry  on  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains’,  to  make  their 
fortresses.  And  so  today  the  largest  aboriginal  language  group  in  Latin 
America  are  the  Quechua-speaking  Indians,  a  fact  that  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  missionary. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  Spaniards  came  looking  for  El  Dorado. 
How  they  found  it  and  took  possession  of  it  with  a  few  hundred  men  is 
a  stranger-than-fiction  story.  Because  Peru  was  always  difficult  of  access, 

^  2s.  Evangelical  Union  of  South  America,  Westminster  Bank  House,  98-100 
City  Road,  London,  E.C.l. 


and  because  the  Spanish  overlords  were  always  in  the  minority,  they 
were  compelled  to  impose  upon  the  Indian  a  feudal  serfdom  comparable 
with  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Attempts  by  the  Indian  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  did  nothing  to  mitigate  this,  but  modern 
communications  have  at  last  made  possible  a  new  day  of  liberty. 

Today  in  Lima  there  is  an  enlightened  policy  towards  the  Indian,  a 
fact  constantly  bemoaned  by  the  landlords.  The  humble  peon,  whose 
labour  is  needed  in  the  modern  cities  and  whose  presence  is  missed  in 
the  mountain  estates  which  he  has  abandoned,  is  coming  into  his  own. 
In  many  places  there  is  one  law  in  particular  which  is  facilitating  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  land  back  to  the  Indian,  and  that  is  the  law  which 
gives  all  children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  an  equal  claim  to 
the  inheritance.  Many  of  the  old  type  feudal  landlords  are  promiscuous 
and  may  have  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  children  with  claims  on  the 
estate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heirs  have  little  choice  but  to  sell 
up,  and  the  Indian  community  is  always  waiting  to  buy  up  the  land. 

So,  in  many  parts  of  Peru,  there  is  springing  up  a  middle  class  com¬ 
posed  of  independent  landowners. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  express  a  personal  opinion  after 
twelve  years’  work  in  the  mountains: 

Does  the  feudal  system  benefit  the  country  economically? 

No.  A  man  who  does  not  give  of  his  best  when  he  stands  to  gain  nothing 
personally  from  the  results  of  his  labour,  will  work  day  and  night  on  his  own 
land. 

Has  the  feudal  system  helped  Roman  Catholicism  in  Peru? 

There  is  a  growing  concern  among  informed  Roman  Catholics  about  the 
failure  of  Hispanic  Catholicism  in  Latin  America.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian 
under  the  feudal  system  may  be  responsible  in  part  for  this.  It  would  seem  that 
the  feudal  serf  has  preserved  his  language,  his  culture  and  his  animistic  religion 
intact  and  has  never  identified  himself  with  the  ruling  class  or  their  religion. 
Only  when  the  Indian  starts  to  climb  does  he  appreciate  the  social  value  of  the 
religion  of  the  State.  Surely  Roman  Catholicism  can  derive  nothing  but  benefit 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  feudal  system? 

IVhat  relation  has  feudalism  to  evangelical  missionary  work? 

Moses  had  only  one  message  to  Pharaoh  and  that  was,  ‘Let  my  people  go’. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  God  to  receive  the  Decalogue  while  they 
were  in  bondage  and  not  at  liberty  to  obey  it.  Moreover  we  find  in  Leviticus, 
chapter  twenty-five,  the  terms  of  land-tenure  for  the  people  when  they  would 
come  into  Canaan.  The  land  belonged  to  the  Lord ;  every  family  had  a  right  to  so 
much  land,  but  was  not  allowed  to  sell  it :  all  land  must  return  to  the  original 
owner  every  fifty  years,  at  the  time  of  Jubilee.  It  seems  as  though  God  set 
Himself  against  the  possibility  of  feudalism  in  the  Promised  Land.  He  wanted 
independent  landowners  who  would  be  at  liberty  to  seek  Him.  And  Isaiah 
denounces  those  who  joined  house  to  house  and  laid  field  to  field — feudal  lords 
in  defiance  of  God’s  command. 

The  Bible  has  some  views  on  social  structure.  God  is  calling  sons,  not 
serfs,  to  share  His  glory. 
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Undoubtedly  the  Protestant  missionary  looks  for  the  passing  of  J 
feudalism  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  middle  class.  The  politicians 
say  that  this  is  what  is  happening,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  signifi-  i 

cant  developments  in  the  country  since  the  war,  and  it  presents  a  great  J 

challenge  to  all  messengers  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

No  consideration  of  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  can  ignore 
spiritism  and  its  hold  over  almost  all  the  people.  This  is  seen  in  a  virile 
form  in  Brazil,  where  the  New  World  spiritism  has  syncretized  with  the 
more  powerful  African  spiritism  brought  over  by  the  Negro  slaves.  In 
Brazil,  this  ecstatic  service  of  demons  faces  Christianity  with  defiance  and, 
one  might  almost  say,  with  mockery.  In  Peru,  while  not  so  blatant  and 
public,  the  power  of  the  spirits  is  not  the  less  real.  The  fact  that  spiritism 
is  not  so  evident  in  Peru  makes  the  study  and  recognition  of  it  the  more  r 

important.  Its  effects  are  seen,  not  only  in  the  more  remote  Indian  ( 

villages,  where  seances  are  held  and  contact  is  established  with  the  1 

spirits,  but  also  in  the  large  towns,  the  mass  of  whose  population  have  ( 

come  from  the  mountains,  bringing  their  beliefs  and  practices  with  i 

them.  I 

The  Indian  believes  that  the  spirits  control  and  influence  every  >  1 

aspect  of  his  life,  the  fertility  of  his  land  and  of  his  animals,  the  health 
of  himself  and  of  his  family.  This  belief  in  the  spirits  is  seen  most  ' 
typically  in  times  of  sickness.  Bits  of  cactus  will  be  hung  in  the  doorway, 
to  prevent  their  entry,  strings  will  be  tied  round  the  ankles  of  a  woman 
for  similar  reasons.  When  simpler  remedies  fail,  the  services  of  one 
known  to  have  power  with  the  spirits  will  be  sought.  Ceremonies  will  be 
performed,  especially  at  midnight,  and  offerings  will  be  left  at  the 
cross-roads  or  buried  in  the  hills.  Modern  examples  of  demon-possession 
in  cults  such  as  Voodoo  are  well  authenticated. 


Protestant  missionaries  do  not  deny  the  power  of  Satan  or  his  minions;  we 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  insist  upon  the  full  deity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  come  in  the  flesh  spells  defeat  and  damnation  to  the  spirits. 

We  go,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  turn  them 
from  the  dominion  and  deceit  of  Satan  unto  God.  This  means  taking  time  to 
learn  their  language  and  to  appreciate  their  view  of  life.  It  means  translating  the 
Bible  for  them  and  combating  their  diseases  which,  to  them,  are  evidence  of 
their  standing  with  the  spirits.  It  means  showing  a  disinterested  concern  for  all 
that  they  think  and  do — not  just  a  concern  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
believers  on  the  roll.  It  means  a  willingness  to  learn  and  fall  in  with  their  ways 
of  medicine  as  far  as  possible  (for  surely  we  must  be  ready  to  go  half  way  and 
make  as  many  concessions  as  we  expect  them  to  at  first).  Only  then  will  they  trust 
us  to  show  them  a  truer  concept  of  disease  which  may  make  them  ready  to 
accept  the  Christian  ministry  of  healing.  In  a  word,  it  means  the  tremendous 
task  of  bridging  the  gap  between  our  two  cultures. 
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ROBERT  MACKIE 


Mott,  Oldham,  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement 

WE  date  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  from  ‘Edinburgh 
1910’  and  rightly  emphasize  its  missionary  origins.  But  the 
urge  for  Christian  co-operation  in  the  Church’s  mission  did 
not  arise  spontaneously  at  that  conference.  It  had  behind  it  those 
evangelical  initiatives  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which,  in  America  and 
Britain,  were  so  largely  ‘lay’,  in  the  sense  of  arising  outside  the  formal 
organization  of  the  churches.  Missionary  societies,  Bible  societies,  and 
a  whole  host  of  evangelizing  and  reforming  bodies,  were  started  with  the 
financial  backing  and  active  leadership  of  laymen.  The  stream  of  their 
life  has  now  passed  into  official  channels,  or  has  lost  itself  in  backwaters. 
But  we  of  this  generation  must  not  overlook  the  imagination  and 
energy  required  to  galvanize  the  churches  into  paying  attention  to  the 
world  at  their  doors,  and  to  the  world  beyond  their  national  frontiers. 
There  would  never  have  been  an  ‘Edinburgh  1910’  without  the  shrewd, 
practical  partnership  between  the  Gospel  and  business  which  the 
nineteenth  century  called  forth. 

There  was  also  another  type  of  lay  The  lay  Christian  movements  were 
initiative.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  not  only  concerned  with  particular 
emphasize  the  Church’s  concern  for  constituencies.  They  developed  a  lay 
youth  that  we  forget  the  lise  of  the  approach  to  religion :  Bible  study  groups, 
Christian  lay  youth  movements.  The  missionary  study  groups,  open  discus- 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  sions  on  religion,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa-  lay  men  and  women  in  religious  activity 
tion  recently  approached  the  British  and  worship.  It  all  seems  to  common- 
Council  of  Churches  for  a  statement  on  place,  but  not  so  long  ago  it  was  pioneer- 
their  particular  relationship  to  the  ing.  It  opened  the  way  to  all  these  con- 
churches,  an  indication  of  their  place  in  cems  of  Christian  lay  vocation  and  wit- 
the  ecumenical  movement  today.  It  is  ness  which  occupy  our  minds  today.  And 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  churches  were  of  course  these  lay  movements  were  in¬ 
glad  to  be  associated  with  the  YMCA,  temational  from  the  start.  They  were 
the  YWCA  and  the  Student  Christian  eager  to  cross  frontiers.  A  lay  network  of 
Movement  because  they  were  working  stimulus  and  service  preceded  the  inter- 
ecumenically  as  the  churches  had  not  national  contacts  of  church  leaders, 
begun  to  do.  The  story  of  how,  through  the  Student 
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Christian  Movement,  Anglican  High 
Churchmen  came  to  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  has  often  been  retold.  Today 
it  sounds  a  little  absurd.  Nowadays  you 
will  sometimes  hear  it  suggested  that  the 
‘Catholics’  have  captured  the  ecumenical 
movement  from  the  ‘Evangelicals’.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  remembered  that  the 
breakthrough  from  ‘undenominational’ 
to  ‘interdenominational’,  from  isolation 
in  our  separated  churches  to  ecumenism, 
was  a  student  breakthrough.  It  was 
men  and  women,  accustomed  to  a  wider 
experience  of  Christian  fellowship  in 
university  days  and  proving  it  in  their 
work  as  missionaries,  who  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  ‘divine  guidance  that  has 
led  us  already  so  much  further  than  we 
dared  to  anticipate  in  the  direction  of 
co-operation  and  the  promotion  of 
unity’.  Without  the  lay  concern  that  the 
churches  should  go  out  to  the  world,  and 
the  lay  pressure  for  common  action, 
‘Edinburgh  1910’  would  not  have  been  a 
turning  point  in  church  history. 

In  the  offices  of  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation  in  Geneva  there 
hangs  a  portrait  of  John  R.  Mott  by 
Sir  William  Orpen.  Though  it  was  a 
presentation  portrait  he  disliked  it;  so  it 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  is  never 
reproduced.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
shows  Mott  as  an  American  tycoon  who 
has  chosen  religion  as  the  sphere  of  his 
operations.  Certainly  the  figure  thrusts 
itself  forward  in  a  disturbing  way,  and 
the  sheaf  of  notes  in  the  hand  means 
business.  Those  of  us  who  remember 
Mott  in  his  great  days  like  to  think  of  his 
invincible  faith  in  his  Lord,  and  his 
power  of  challenging  and  encouraging  us 
to  a  larger  view  of  Christ  and  His  Church 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  to  the  practical 
lay  side  of  Mott  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  owes  much  of  its  present 
strength.  He  set  about  creating  an 
organization  which  would  endure. 

In  the  photograph  of  the  World  Mis¬ 


sionary  Conference  of  1910  in  Hugh 
Martin’s  admirable  pamphlet.  Beginning 
at  Edinburgh,  you  can  see  the  command¬ 
ing  cock  of  Mott’s  head  as  he  sits  in  the 
chair.  For  Mott  a  conference  was  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  a  cause,  of 
getting  things  done  democratically 
which  ought  to  be  done  any  way,  of 
clarifying  issues,  and  securing  operable 
decisions.  At  the  Tambaram  meeting  of 
the  International  Missionary  Conference 
in  1938  I  acted  as  Mott’s  whipper-in  for 
would-be  speakers.  Stewards  collected 
requests  for  the  right  to  speak,  and  I 
handed  them  up  to  the  chairman.  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  way  he  sorted  the 
scraps  of  paper  out  on  the  desk  before 
him,  carefully  grouping  them,  and 
frequently  slipping  one  below  all  the 
others  so  that  it  would  never  arrive  at 
the  top!  And  the  result  was  connected 
discussion  and  a  developing  plan  of 
action,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  tem¬ 
porarily  wounded  spirits! 

One  might  have  expected  that  leading 
ecclesiastics  and  theologians  would  have 
resented  Mott’s  leadership  in  missionary 
and  ecumenical  matters.  One  often  heard 
murmurs  of  irritation  at  his  methods 
and  his  insistence  on  having  his  own 
way.  Yet  he  held  the  personal  respect  of 
a  wider  variety  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  than  any  Christian 
leader  has  ever  done  in  his  lifetime.  The 
secret  was  a  conviction  of  truth  arrived 
at  early  in  life,  gradually  expanded  to 
take  in  new  areas  of  application,  never 
departed  from,  tirelessly  and  repetitively 
advocated,  on  every  occasion  slightly 
advanced  with  every  opening  entered  or 
opportunity  taken  up,  overcoming  all 
opposition,  and  enlisting  others  to  give 
it  the  maximum  support.  These  are 
gifts  which  bring  success  in  the  lay 
world,  and  we  can  thank  God  that  Mott 
used  them  so  notably  in  the  ecumenical 
mission  of  the  Church.  And  it  was  done 
with  the  affection  and  caring  that  only 
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one  whose  personal  life  has  deep  roots  is  seriously  as  it  came  to  it.  Some  of  us 
able  to  give.  looked  on  with  wonder  at  those  times 

when  Oldham  changed  gear,  or  rather 
Getting  near  reality  when  he  transferred  all  his  earth-moving 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  equipment  from  one  problem  to  another, 
secretary  of  the  1910  Conference,  J.  H.  Decades  before  the  world  got  round  to 
Oldham,  should  still  be  with  us,  and  still  it,  Africa  had  become  the  continent  of 
able  to  insert  the  pertinent  word  in  our  his  major  study  and  reflection.  When 
ecumenical  discussions.  Oldham  did  ‘Life  and  Work’  took  up  Church, 

seem  once  to  be  headed  for  the  Scottish  Community  and  State  for  ‘Oxford 

ministry,  but  he  rapidly  escaped  to  give  1 937’,  Oldham  was  already  well  into 
his  mind  and  heart  as  a  layman  to  the  problems  of  Christianity  and  society — 

world  Church.  If  Mott  was  the  chairman  further  in  than  most  of  us  have  ever  got. 

of  directors  (or  should  it  be  executive  It  was  during  this  phase  in  the  thirties 

vice-president?)  of  the  ecumenical  move-  that  Oldham  convened  in  my  sitting- 
ment,  Oldham  was  its  research  director,  room  in  Golders  Green — because  it  was 
He  was  the  man  who  knew  where  basic  handy  and  because  the  Student  Christian 
principles  were  to  be  found,  and  who  Movement  remained  the  place  to  begin 
could  at  a  glance  distinguish  sound  for  both  Mott  and  Oldham — a  group 
building  from  shoddy  workmanship.  He  which  later  was  to  become  the  Christian 
has  never  written  anything  that  you  can  Frontier  Council ! 

read  quickly  and  say;  ‘That’s  what  I  And  so  when  Oldham  set  out  to  help 

think’.  He  has  always  thrust  his  readers  us  to  say  our  prayers  with  that  first 

more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  they  Devotional  Diary,  written  on  an  Atlantic 
expected.  This  has  not  always  been  a  crossing,  we  took  it  up  and  lived  by  it 

popular  role.  I  have  hardly  seen  Oldham  for  a  time,  not  because  it  gave  us  pious 

since  the  First  Assembly  of  the  World  thoughts,  but  because  we  knew  we  were 
Council  of  Churches  in  1948,  but  I  came  getting  near  reality.  Oldham  opened  up 
away  from  my  conversations  with  him  for  us  year  by  year  some  book  which 
there  cautious  about  over-statement,  spoke  to  our  time,  and  made  us  read  it. 
over-expansion,  aware  that  ‘wood,  hay  In  this  way  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  stubble’  were  not  fitting  material  for  began  to  have  a  theology,  not  composed 
ecumenical  building.  of  a  synthesis  of  schools,  but  based  on 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  a  universal  the  need  to  understand  the  place  where 
tendency  is  that  it  may  cease  to  have  we  now  were,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
particular  relevance.  Oldham  has  always  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  which 
been  the  guarantee  that  the  ecumenical  continues  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ 
movement  would  take  each  human  issue  and  open  them  for  our  immediate  use. 


A  Letter  Before  Edinburgh  1910 

Mr  Oldham  wrote  to  Dr  Mott  on  May  21,  1909:  ‘The  kind  of  unity  that  is  worth 
having  is  that  rich  and  comprehensive  unity  which  is  attained  not  by  ignoring 
differences,  but  by  transcending  them  and  taking  up  the  element  of  truth  involved 
in  opposing  views.  This  method  of  reaching  unity  is  an  immeasurably  slower  and 
more  painful  one  than  the  other,  but  I  think  it  is  the  higher  path.’ 

World  Missionary  Conference  News  Sheet,  1909. 
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KENNETH  GRUBB 


Evangelical  Religion 
in  Brazil 


ONE  of  the  really  surprising  features  of  modern  Brazil  is  the 
astonishing  growth  of  the  evangelical  churches.  Brazil  bids  fair 
to  overtake  France  as  the  ‘Latin’  country  where  non-Roman 
Christianity  has  the  greatest  influence.  Yet  the  Reformation  has  no 
historic  roots  in  Brazil  as  it  has  in  France.  Only  a  few  peripatetic 
journalists  and  travel-book  writers  perceive  this  development,  but 
Brazilians  who  live  with  it  are  under  no  illusions.  A  recent  study  by  a 
professor  of  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo  picked  out  the  growth  of 
Protestantism  as  the  most  striking  sociological  feature  of  modern 


Brazil. 

Most  things  in  Brazil  are  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scale.  The  country  is  larger  than 
the  United  States,  and  has  some 
sixty-five  million  people.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  the  fastest-growing  in  the 
world.  Although  there  are  many 
‘races’ — Portuguese,  Amerindian,  Afri¬ 
can,  and  the  modern  immigration  of 
German,  Italian,  Japanese,  and  a  score 
of  other  nationalities — group  friction  is 
very  slight.  Brazil  has  culture  and  ignor¬ 
ance;  wealth  and  poverty;  desert  and 
rain-forest.  Sao  Paulo  claims  to  be  the 
quickest-growing  city  in  the  world :  a  new 
house  is  built  there  every  fifty — or  is  it 
twenty-five? — minutes.  Yet  when  I  re¬ 
visited  the  Amazon  basin  this  year, 
nearly  forty  years  since  I  first  arrived 
there,  there  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  the 
famed  Brazilian  progress  in  those  still 
remote  parts. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  much  reliance 
to  put  on  estimates  of  the  evangelical 
population.  The  first  study  of  this  was 
done  by  Braga  and  Grubb,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932  by  the  World  Dominion 


Press.  The  figures  in  it  were  collected  by 
processes  more  painstaking  than  any 
subsequent  survey,  and  give  a  total  of 
700,000  evangelicals.  Government  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1956,  but  certainly  defective, 
give  1,500,000.  Returns  made  to  the 
Evangelical  Confederation  of  Brazil  still, 
however,  defective  and  published  in 
1960  show  over  2,500,000.  Probably 
there  are  some  3,000,000  persons  in 
Brazil  who  reckon  themselves  as  in 
some  way  attached  to  the  evangelical 
community,  and  some  observers  put  it 
much  higher.  In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
there  are  300  places  where  small 
evangelical  groups  meet,  or  the  Gospel  is 
preached.  When  I  arrived  in  Manaus  on 
the  Amazon  in  the  early  ’twenties,  there 
was  no  other  missionary,  and  in  Belem 
(Para)  only  two.  Today,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  ‘believers’,  as  the  evan¬ 
gelicals  are  often  called  in  Brazil,  on  the 
Solimdes  and  Amazon  around  Manaus, 
and  in  the  narrows  and  islands  that 
trade  with  Belem.  In  Brasilia,  far  to  the 
south  of  Belem,  but  far  to  the  north  of 
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Sao  Paulo,  nearly  a  dozen  evangelical 
churches  have  staked  their  claims,  and 
acquired  their  building-plots.  It  will  be 
fascinating  to  contemplate  the  resultant 
crop  of  Brazilian  church  architectural 
styles. 

There  is  a  bewilderment — if  that  be 
the  collective  noun — of  denominations, 
but  not  so  many  as  Protestantism  has 
inflicted  on  some  countries.  People  are 
puzzled  to  know  how  these  things  can 
be,  in  the  face  of  the  impressive  unity  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  maybe 
the  reaction  is  natural.  No  one  worries 
much  about  parties  and  sects,  which  in 
Brazil  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon.  Indeed, 
divisions  of  churches  in  Brazil  are  a 
sociological  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical 
phenomenon.  No  one  thinks  of  denomi¬ 
national  divisions  as  the  sin  and  shame 
of  the  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
rather  fun.  They  provide  talking  points; 
they  stimulate  friendly  rivalry.  After  all, 
Brazil  is  a  country  of  the  frontier  ex¬ 
panding  into  vast  lands  still  to  conquer. 
One  sleeps  in  Brazil,  and  one  certainly 
dreams,  but,  when  one  is  awake,  lifehas 
the  excitement  of  the  gold-rush,  and  a 
denomination  on  its  toes  will  soon  peg 
out  its  claim.  Many  churches  in  Brazil 
have  been  founded  by  a  few  evangelical 
families  in  Bomfim  (Good  End)  simply 
moving  100  kilometres  to  Novo  Hori¬ 
zonte  (New  Horizon). 

The  variety  of  denominations 
broadens  the  range  of  appeal  to  the 
mercurial  Brazilian  temperament.  Pente- 
costals  are  fervent,  Presbyterians  grave. 
Baptists  earnest,  Congregationalists 
solid,  Lutherans  German,  Episcopalians 
dignified,  and  the  Methodists  social.  I 
know  of  at  least  one  case  when  a  Pente- 
costalist  came  to  establish  his  denomina¬ 
tion  in  a  city  where  there  were  already 
many  churches.  A  Baptist  pastor  invited 
him  to  preach  in  his  church,  saying: 
‘There  may  be  those  in  my  congregation 
who  like  your  approach  better;  all  I  ask 


is  that  you  don’t  settle  down  too  near 
me.’ 

No  one  worries  much  about  the 
International  Missionary  Council  or  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  or  such 
sublime  eruptions  of  Christian  wisdom 
on  a  world  scale.  But  the  ecumenical 
movement,  where  it  is  heard  of,  is 
suspect,  except  among  a  few  leaders  who 
have  studied  it.  For  the  most  part,  if 
you  said  to  a  Brazilian  minister,  or  even 
a  generally  instructed  layman :  ‘Did  you 
receive  the  World  Council  when  you 
believed?’  he  would  reply :  ‘We  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any 
World  Council.’ 

A  large  land,  an  open  society,  racial 
tolerance,  a  thrust  to  progress,  recurrent 
spurts  of  terrific  energy,  an  indifference 
to  history,  a  clean  break  with  stuffy  old 
Europe — these  are  the  qualities  that 
endear  Brazil  to  the  pioneer,  and  make  it 
a  good  place  for  a  religion  of  personal 
dedication  and  adventure  which,  indeed, 
was  the  keynote  of  the  Catholic  missions 
in  the  great  days  of  Nobrega  and 
Anchieta. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  answer  the 
question  why  evangelical  progress  has 
been  so  conspicuous  in  Brazil,  for  other 
Latin-American  republics  are  also  large 
and  vigorous  countries. 

The  Portuguese-Brazilian  character  is 
less  prone  to  religious  fanaticism  than 
the  Spanish;  more  open,  more  easy¬ 
going,  and  more  tolerant  of  new  doc¬ 
trines.  At  the  popular  level,  it  is  also 
more  sentimental  and  more  mystical.  It 
is  not  so  heroic  in  its  adventures  of  the 
spirit  as  the  great  Spanish  mystics  were, 
but  it  is  warmer  and  more  human,  and 
more  informed  by  a  sense  of  yearning 
and  of  unsatisfied  desire.  Messianic 
movements  have  been  characteristic  of 
Lusitanian  and  Brazilian  civilization 
from  the  dreadful  day  of  Alcacerquivir 
(1578),  when  King  Sebastian  was  killed 
by  the  Moors  and  Sebastianism  was 
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bom,  on  to  the  extraordinary  episode  of 
Antonio  Conselheiro,  and  the  almost 
contemporary  Father  Cicero  in  Brazil. 

But  the  development  of  evangelicalism 
rests  on  much  more  substantial  founda¬ 
tions  than  this.  Brazilians  of  the  best 
‘rank  and  station’,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others,  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  Bible.  That  great  and  good  man,  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II,  himself  a 
student  of  Hebrew,  used  to  discuss  the 
Bible  with  Kalley,  the  Protestant 
missionary,  and  the  Bible  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  in  simple  terms  have  been  the 
essence  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Brazil. 

Pioneers 

The  early  pioneers  were  of  remarkable 
calibre.  Men  like  Kidder,  Simonton, 
Kalley,  and  Father  Jose  Manoel  da 
Con^eicao,  won  the  respect  of  their 
contemporaries,  a  century  and  more 
ago,  on  a  wide  scale.  Even  the  famous 
Father  Feijoo,  a  leading  Brazilian  states¬ 
man  of  the  time,  was  nearly  drawn  into 
the  incipient  reform  movement.  For  the 
early  pioneers  nourished  a  lively  hope 
that  the  reformation  of  the  dominant 
church  was  not  impossible,  and  they 
worked  actively  for  this  end.  They  had 
no  wish  to  introduce  the  complications 
of  European  Protestantism  if  they  could 
avoid  it.  They  were  concerned  that  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  should  be  seen  and 
embraced.  Many  have  gone  to  Latin- 
America,  inspired  by  this  first,  fine, 
careless  rapture:  it  has  soon  faded  in  the 
light  of  common  day,  and  withered 
under  the  scorching  blast  of  bitter 
opposition.  But  in  Brazil,  at  one  time,  it 
came  near  flash  point. 

The  first  evangelical  churches  were 
organized  a  century  ago,  but,  for  many 
years,  progress  proved  tantalisingly  slow. 
The  American  Civil  War  gave  a  new 
emphasis  to  evangelical  developments. 


Boatloads  of  Southerners  came  to 
Brazil  after  the  Civil  War,  complete 
with  ministers  and  missionaries,  most  of 
whom  considered  Brazil  a  sensible 
country,  since  she  still  maintained  the 
slave  system.  The  ministers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  denominationally  minded, 
and,  since  it  was  necessary  that  someone 
should  grapple  with  the  question  of  the 
Church,  other  than  the  dominant  but 
rather  dormant  Roman  hierarchy,  they 
did  so,  and  the  last  hope  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  Catholicism  and  a  reform  of 
the  existing  order,  vanished. 

But  the  North  American  invasion  did 
not  altogether  supplant  Brazilian  indi¬ 
genous  church  development.  It  created 
difficulties  for  it,  but  it  also  helped  it. 
Some  churches  have  been  almost  entirely 
within  the  authentic  Brazilian  tradition 
from  the  very  beginning  when,  naturally 
and  necessarily,  they  received  the 
Word  from  the  early  missionaries.  Such, 
broadly,  is  the  story  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  Kalley,  an  early  pioneer 
from  Scotland,  was  its  effective  founder, 
but  it  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily, 
with  very  little  help  in  men  and  money 
from  abroad,  and  it  is  a  strong  and  lively 
denomination  today.  Such  also  is  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  split  some  fifty  years  ago, 
from  the  ‘Synodal’  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  since  then  it  has  gone  its  own 
Brazilian  way,  and  has  produced  mini¬ 
sters  and  laymen  of  remarkable  intellec¬ 
tual  calibre. 

The  ‘foreignness’  of  churches  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  can  be 
much  exaggerated.  There  are  large  cities 
in  Brazil  where  there  are  more  foreign 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
than  foreign  missionaries  with  the 
evangelical  churches.  (This  may  even  be 
true  of  the  republic  as  a  whole,  but  it 
would  need  careful  research  to  verify.) 
The  dominant  church  has  certainly 
found  it  difficult  to  recruit  men,  repre- 
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»•  senting  the  best  qualities  of  Brazilian 

;  culture,  for  the  priesthood, 

f  In  its  early  days,  the  evangelical 

:  movement  attracted  men  and  women 

;  from  some  of  the  best  educated  families 
in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  neigh- 
,  bouring  areas.  This  element  of  citizens 

;  of  standing — serious,  influential  and 

;  active — has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 

t  the  churches  in  Brazil,  has  provided  a 

i  strength  of  leadership  which  is  in  con¬ 

trast  with  some  other  republics,  and  has 
f  endowed  the  movement  with  a  dis¬ 

cernible  Brazilian  character.  Against  it 
j  must  be  set  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
the  energies  of  the  North  American 
d  mission  boards,  and  the  glorification  of 
the  pastor  who  tends  to  dominate  the 
y  congregation,  with  the  inevitable  result 
n  that  what  ought  to  be  boundless  lay 
y  vigour  becomes  the  acquiescence  of  the 
e  pew.  But  this  has  been  heard  of  outside 

I,  Brazil, 

i- 

The  modern  scene 

r. 

The  modem  evangelical  scene  has 
:y  provided  new  features.  Among  these  is 

ly  the  fascinating  development  of  the 

le  '  Pentecostal  Churches.  There  are  Pcnte- 

s,  costal  congregations  which  bring  to- 

3,  gether  on  a  Sunday  over  5,000  people, 

[i,  and  do  it  with  astonishing  regularity.  I 

n  have  frequently  taken  part  in  these 

i-  services,  and  it  is  an  experience.  It  is  an 

c-  emotional  type  of  worship,  and  appeals 

to  the  people.  With  it  goes  a  good  deal  of 
le  superficial  evangelization,  and  easy 

je  baptism,  for  the  re-baptism  of  persons 

es  who  have  been  previously  baptized  in 

rn  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  usual 

:h  practice  in  Brazil.  Some  of  these  Pente- 

iie  costals  have  come  over  from  other 

be  evangelical  churches,  but  many  have 

it  come  out  of  nothing  in  particular.  These 

i.)  Assemblies  of  God,  as  they  are  mostly 

ily  called,  must  represent  a  Christian  com- 

e- 


munity  of  well  over  half-a-million  people. 

Perhaps  the  principal  difficulties  with 
which  most  of  the  evangelical  churches 
wrestle  are  those  familiar  in  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  any  pioneer  move¬ 
ment.  Young  people  brought  up  in 
evangelical  homes,  especially  now  that 
ostracism  or  persecution  are  exceptional, 
no  longer  feel  the  same  fervour  of  faith 
and  witness  as  their  parents,  or  the  same 
loyalty  to  puritan  ethics.  Moreover, 
education  is  spreading  fast,  and  the 
inevitable  and  proper  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  faith  to  life  and  truth  in  a 
technical  and  scientific  age,  and  of  the 
individual  experience  to  a  corporate 
society,  assert  themselves.  Many  of  the 
ministers  are  ill-equipped  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Nor  is  evangelical  Christianity  the 
only  religious  movement  which  flourishes 
in  Brazil  outside  the  dominant  Church. 
Spiritualism  has  an  immense  following 
of  scores  of  thousands  of  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  and  around  Baia.  It  is  an 
organized  affair,  with  its  churches,  offices, 
publications  and  statistics.  Various 
kinds  of  semi-pagan  cults  flourish,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  population  of 
African  origin.  For  the  most  part,  the 
cultured  classes  sit  loose  to  religion :  the 
automobile  and  the  radio  satisfy  their 
inclinations  better.  But  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  meet  thoughtful  folk,  maybe 
religious  deracines,  or  scions  of  old 
Positivist  families,  who  cannot  swallow 
the  earnest  but  aesthetically  bleak 
Protestantism  of  the  republic,  and  look 
for  a  middle  way. 

This  variety  and  colour  of  the  Brazilian 
scene,  the  mingling  of  aspirations  and 
enthusiasms  of  a  young  nation,  the 
argument  about  personal  and  saving  faith 
in  Christ,  contrasted  with  misgivings 
about  the  meaning  and  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  of  today,  will  go  on 
for  a  long  time. 
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ALASTAIR  BUCHAN 


Strategy  and  the 
Citizen 

The  gist  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Frontier  Luncheon  on  the  20th  June,  1960 

Traditionally  defence  has  been  regarded  as  the  province 
of  the  expert.  We  all  have  at  the  back  of  our  minds  a  sort  of 
image  of  a  planner,  a  man  seated  before  a  globe  and  maps,  with 
access  to  a  great  deal  of  secret  information.  But  in  recent  years  we  have 


seen  a  really  staggering  growth  of 
defence  and  strategy. 

The  problems  of  what  kind  of 
alliances  we  should  be  in  and  what  kind 
of  weapons  our  forces  should  be 
equipped  with  are  debated  every  week 
in  the  Press  and  on  television,  and  at 
least  every  month  in  Parliament.  Our 
own  little  Institute*  is  very  much  a  part 
of  this  process.  It  exists  to  provide  a 
centre  for  discussion  and  controversy  on 
questions  of  defence  and  disarmament 
outside  the  ranks  of  Government. 

There  is  a  rough  analogy  between  the 
problems  of  national  defence  policy  as 
they  are  debated  today  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  economic  policy  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Looking  back  over  early 
Victorian  history,  you  can  see  a  time 
when  the  problems  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  became  so  severe  that  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  economics  ceased  to  be 
the  province  of  the  expert  alone.  Because 
of  the  degree  of  human  suffering  in¬ 
volved,  it  became  a  subject  that  every 
conscientious  citizen  felt  that  he  must 
master.  Today  the  same  kind  of  thing  is 
happening  with  defence.  This  does  not 


*  The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies. 


public  interest  in  the  problems  of 


arise  from  a  sense  that  war  is  imminent. 

The  reasons  are  straightforward. 

In  the  first  place,  the  introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  has  magnified  the 
significance  of  mistakes  so  enormously 
that  our  Governments  are  not  only  the 
trustees  of  our  own  security  but  of  the 
future  of  civilization. 

A  second  reason  is  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  things  like  jet  aircraft,  and  of 
the  missile,  are  eliminating  the  time 
factor  that  has  hitherto  enabled  human 
judgment  and  human  debate  to  func¬ 
tion  fairly  freely.  We  are,  if  no  progress 
is  made  towards  arms  control,  ap¬ 
proaching  a  very  uneasy  world  in 
which  decisions  of  quite  literally 
earth-shaking  importance  might  have 
to  be  reached  in  minutes.  We  are 
reaching  a  period  in  which  decisions 
will  have  to  be,  as  it  were,  pre-fabri- 
cated.  There  will  be  no  time  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates,  or  for  the  normal 
evaluation  and  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  Government’s  mind,  the 
official’s  mind  and  the  public’s  mind 
has  to  be  made  up  in  advance  through 
active  debate  in  time  of  peace  as  to 
how  it  would  react  in  a  given  situation. 
This  is  entirely  new. 

The  third  reason  is  equally  straight¬ 
forward  —  everything  to  do  with 
defend  absorbs  so  much  money. 

It  is  no  good  merely  being  uneasy  or 
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alarmed  by  nuclear  weapons  and 
missiles.  It  becomes  incumbent  on  the 
thoughtful  citizen  to  educate  himself  in 
the  elements  that  go  into  strategic 
decision.  This  does  not  make  light 
reading,  but  is  not  impossible  to  master. 
There  is  no  need,  in  my  view  at  any  rate, 
to  be  blinded  by  the  jargon  or  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  these  problems.  At 
bottom,  the  questions  of,  for  instance, 
whether  the  United  Kingdom  should 
continue  to  possess  an  independent 
nuclear  deterrent,  or  the  degree  to  which 
the  West  as  a  whole  should  be  dependent 
on  nuclear  weapons,  do  really  turn 
on  comprehensible  and  explicable 
factors. 

It  is  a  very  curious  paradox  that  as 
the  technology  and  science  of  defence 
become  more  and  more  complex  the 
relevant  information  becomes  less  and 
less  secret.  There  are  so  many  industries 
involved,  and  such  a  large  overlap  with 
civil  industry,  that  a  great  many  more 
people  who  are  not  in  the  pay  of  Govern¬ 
ment  know  the  basic  elements  of  these 
problems. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  paramount 
importance  of  informed  public  debate  in 
this  field  of  strategy  and  defence. 
Decisions  in  this  field  are  not  taken  by 
supermen,  or  people  arriving  at  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  splendid  objectivity,  above 
the  battle.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  vested 
interest  involved  on  the  part  of  the 
Services  and  industry.  There  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  inertia,  of  a  desire  not  to 
interfere  with  the  status  quo,  of  official 
dislike  of  change  (which  we  all  share  in 
some  degree  or  other).  Unless  there  is  an 
informed  public  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
Minister  or  a  responsible  official  to  get 
away  with  quite  false  statements.  The 
classic  one  is  Chamberlain’s  remark  that 


‘the  bomber  will  always  get  through’. 
This  was  quite  untrue  and  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  the  expert  advice  that  was  given 
to  him,  but  it  had  a  very  important 
effect  on  public  debate  in  this  country 
because  there  were  not  enough  people 
who  could  challenge  it. 

It  is  equally  important  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  over-simplify  our  prob¬ 
lems.  Public  debate  on  strategy  tends  to 
be  preoccupied  with  nuclear  weapons, 
but  they  are  only  one  element  in  the 
problem.  In  many  ways  the  ballistic 
missile  is  as  great  a  monster  as  the 
nuclear  explosion.  The  missile  would  be 
a  threat  even  without  nuclear  weapons 
as  those  who  lived  in  London  through 
the  V2s  will  agree.  But  the  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  would  itself  have  little  effect  upon 
international  relations  if  the  fast  bomber 
and  the  missile  did  not  exist.  If  these  rapid 
and  long-ranging  means  of  delivery  did 
not  exist,  the  power  to  split  the  atom  in 
any  one  country  would  merely  give  you 
the  privilege  of  blowing  yourself  up! 

Apart  from  these  questions  there  is 
the  whole  range  of  problems  created  by 
the  cold  war,  the  whole  question,  for 
instance,  of  the  security  of  the  emerging 
countries  in  Africa,  and  the  kind  of 
challenges  which  the  Western  powers 
may  be  required  to  meet  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa.  (I  say  this  to  enter  a  slight  caveat 
against  too  great  a  preoccupation  with 
nuclear  weapons.) 

Finally,  I  realize  that  what  I  have  said 
is  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  responsible 
citizen.  But  he  is  faced  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  either  of  resigning  himself  to  living 
in  a  world  which  he  simply  does  not  com¬ 
prehend,  or  of  extending  his  interests 
into  this  whole  new  field,  in  order  that 
he  himself  may  exercise  responsible  con¬ 
trol  upon  the  shaping  of  policy. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Provincial  Europe 

The  Greek  East  and  The  Latin  West. 

Philip  Sherrard.  OUP,  25a.) 

I  seldom  re-read  a  book  but  I  read 
The  Greek  East  and  The  Latin  West 
straight  through  twice.  It  is  a  fairly 
difficult  book,  excusably  so,  for  it  is 
concerned  with  that  strange  region 
where  religion  and  philosophy  meet,  and 
its  argument  is  in  terms  of  a  way  of 
thinking  that  is  still  unfamiliar  in  the 
‘Latin  West’  of  which  most  of  frontier’s 
readers  form  part.  The  book  is  important 
both  for  what  it  says  and  for  what  it  just 
fails  to  say.  It  starts  with  Plato  whose 
‘work  represents  an  attempt  to  express 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  possible  in  philo¬ 
sophical  terms  truths  which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  beyond  such  formulation. 
In  other  words  there  is  already 
implicit  in  the  method  of  Plato  a 
danger  that  the  very  ideas  he  sought 
to  express  will  be  falsified;  and  this, 
indeed,  actually  happened  as  soon  as 
what  for  Plato  had  been  a  method 
became  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 
categories  of  logical  thought  were 
regarded  as  capable  of  embracing 
the  whole  realm  of  truth,  the  whole  of 
reality’. 

In  particular  as  Christian  doctrine 
began  to  be  embodied  in  the  definitions 
of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  it  became 
exposed  ‘to  a  new  and  dangerous  degree, 
to  the  infiltrations  of  the  philosophical 
mentality;  it  now  became  much  more 
easy  to  .  .  .  consider  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  not  as  something  which  can 
only  be  known  through  initiation,  but  as 
something  which  the  human  mind  can 
know  and  define  through  its  own  innate 
logical  process,  and  which  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  itself  rationally  and  logically 


consistent’.  It  had  become  easier  to 
forget  that  ‘My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  My 
ways’. 

Mr  Sherrard  describes  with  subtlety 
and  originality  the  ways  in  which 
thought  has  become  gradually  secular¬ 
ised  both  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  The  West  is  more  or  less  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  though  ‘it  yet 
remains  true  that  in  spite  of  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  modem 
West,  there  is  still  at  its  heart  that 
religion  whose  values  presented  such  a 
challenge  to  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
world  itself.  But  .  .  .  Christianity  was 
“bom  into’’  a  non-Christian  world  and 
there  is  a  definite  sense  in  which  its 
principles  can  best  be  perceived  in  such 
a  world.’ 

The  Greek  middle  ages  had  their  own 
forms  of  secularism,  and  Greece  has  now 
for  the  most  part  succumbed  to  Western 
secularism  in  its  most  superficial  form, 
but  the  Greek  Christian  tradition  bears 
in  itself  a  powerful  protection  against 
the  secular  deformations  of  Christian 
thought.  The  Greeks  distinguish  between 
God’s  ‘essence’  which  is  utterly  un¬ 
knowable  and  His  ‘energies’  which  are 
manifested  to  us.  These  ‘energies’  which 
are  God  himself  in  the  full  sense  are 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  man. 
St  Athanasius  said :  ‘For  He  became  man 
so  that  we  should  become  God’  {De 
Incarnatione  LXV)  and  this  is  no 
exaggerated  saying  tom  out  of  its 
context  but  something  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  of 
Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  essence 
and  the  energies  has  patristic  roots  but  it 
received  its  classical  expression  in  the 
fourteenth  century  from  St  Gregory 
Palamas,  a  very  great  thinker  whose  hour 
seems  to  be  approaching.  This  is  not  the 
place,  and  I  am  not  the  person,  to 
expound  so  deep  a  mystery.  It  is  only 
two  years  since  I  began  to  understand 
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the  doctrine  of  God’s  essence  and  His 
energies,  but  already  I  have  come  to  the 
point  where  I  should  not  know  how  to 
live  if  this  understanding  were  taken 
from  me. 

The  distinction  as  it  comes  to  us  in 
the  Orthodox  Church  wears  a  Greek 
dress.  No  doubt  other  systems  of 
thought  will  express  it  in  other  ways, 
but  the  Incarnation  demands  this  or 
some  other  equivalent  human  expression 
of  the  polarity  between  God’s  complete 
unknowableness  and  His  complete 
giving  of  Himself  to  us.  Otherwise  it  is  as 
if  a  gap  were  still  left  between  heaven 
and  earth.  I  do  not  know  my  Barth 
first  hand  but  I  suspect  that  many  of  the 
Barthian  problems  would  not  arise  at  all 
in  a  Palamite  world.  Anyone  who  finds 
this  unfamiliar,  but  thinks  it  might  be 
worth  looking  into,  will  find  illumination 
in  Mr  Sherrard’s  book  and  also  in  The 
Mystical  Theology  of  the  Eastern  Church 
by  Vladimir  Lossky,  in  M.  Jean  Meyen- 
dorff’s  volume  on  St  Gregory  Palamas 
in  the  Men  of  Wisdom  Series  (at  present 
only  available  in  French)  and  in  the 
same  author’s  larger  book  Introduction  a 
VEtude  de  Gregoire  Palamas  {Editions  dii 
Seuil  1959). 

I  wish  there  were  space  here  to 
develop  what  Mr  Sherrard  says  about 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  His  thought 
has  interesting  contacts  with  both 
Congregationalist  and  Quaker  ways  of 
thinking,  though  he  himself  is  staunchly 
Eastern  Orthodox. 

Mr  Sherrard  is  a  good  guide  though 
not  a  perfect  one.  He  seems  right  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  scientific  mind.  If 
the  Western  brand  of  mediaeval 
Aristotalianism  did  make  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  inevitable,  that  was, 
after  all,  good.  Conversely,  it  seems  to 
me,  though  Mr  Sherrard  does  not  say 
so,  that  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Palamite 
philosophy  is  that  while  it  gives  its 
proper  place  to  mysticism  it  also  gives 


the  possibility  of  developing  a  religious 
view  of  science  in  full  harmony  with 
theology.  But  this  would  need  another 
book. 

The  ‘Latin  West’  in  Mr  Sherrard’s 
sense  includes  Protestants  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics.  He  shows  how  much 
we  have  lost  by  going  our  own  way 
without  the  Greek  East.  Yet  even  the 
Greeks  are  Western  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sense.  Mr  Sherrard  comes  very 
near  to  saying  that  Christianity  entered 
a  phase  of  being  provincially  European 
when  the  Church  adopted  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ways  of  thought  for  the 
classical  expression  of  its  doctrines.  It  is 
lime  someone  did  say  this.  This  is  not  to 
deny  that  God  made  providential  use  of 
the  cultures  of  the  Roman  Empire  but  to 
affirm  that  ‘they  shall  bring  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  nations’  into  the 
city.  (Rev.  xxi.  26). 

J.W.L. 


The  Image  Industries 

The  Image  Industries.  William  F.  Lynch, 
SJ.  (Sheed  &  Ward,  London, 
12s.  6d.,  New  York,  S3.50.) 

With  a  title  like  this,  the  reader  may 
feel  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  here  at 
last  may  be  the  book  so  many  have  been 
expecting  for  so  long — a  serious  attempt 
by  a  theologian  to  examine  sympa¬ 
thetically  the  mass  media  in  this  country 
with  a  view  to  defining  the  areas — and 
they  are  large — in  which  the  churches 
have  not  so  far  entirely  succeeded  in 
making  their  full  contribution  nor  yet 
in  profiting  from  the  opportunities 
offered.  The  Image  Industries  are  almost 
exclusively  those  of  the  United  States, 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  film  indus¬ 
try.  The  author  proceeds  to  examine 
excerpts  from  certain  representative 
movies  and  television  shows,  and 
demonstrates  their  weaknesses.  He  tries 
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throughout  to  criticise  with  charity,  but 
the  final  effect,  although  less  pessimistic 
than  Rosenberg  and  White’s  Mass 
Culture,  is  depressingly  censorious. 

Fr  Lynch’s  criticisms,  then,  hardly 
apply  in  the  same  way  to  this  country, 
where  the  film  and  more  particularly  the 
television  industries  have  evolved  in  a 
different  manner  from  their  counterparts 
in  the  USA.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  universally  applicable  of  the 
recommendations  put  forward  is  the 
call  to  artists,  theologians,  critics  and 
the  universities  to  move  in  on  the  mass 
media  and  take  them  more  seriously. 
The  whole  book  is  a  passionate  demand 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  true  values  in 
the  national  life  and  that  ‘the  speculative 
or  creative  theologian,  the  critic  and  the 
true  artist  must  intervene’.  But  the 
author  does  not  go  that  invaluable  step 
further  and  show  how  this  intervention, 
however  desirable,  is  to  be  attained. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  British 
theologian  emboldened  by  Fr  Lynch’s 
example,  but  preferably  equipped  with 
a  more  thorough  study  of  mass  media 
here,  will  carry  forward  his  lines  of 
thought  and  translate  them  into  sug¬ 
gestions  for  practical  action  and  the 
two-way  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
Churches  and  the  mass  media?  This 
exchange  is  particularly  to  be  desired  in 
the  field  of  television.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  all  the  Churches,  apart  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
always  shown  particular  enterprise  in 
this  regard,  the  scantiest  attention  is  paid 
to  television  in  the  normal  periodicals. 
As  far  as  television  is  concerned,  the 
Churches,  as  represented  by  many  of  its 
leading  interpreters  and  adherents,  too 
often  do  not  view  and  have  no  views.  A 
perverse  pride  is  taken  in  not  being  in 
touch,  and  most  of  all  with  those 
programmes  which  draw  the  biggest 
audiences.  It  is  surely  legitimate  to 
query  whether  a  sympathetic  study  by 
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the  clergy  of  the  successful  techniques 
of  the  mass  media  might  not  lead  to 
larger  congregations  in  their  churches, 
as  well  as  possibly  a  crop  of  creative 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  the  normal 
secular  programmes. 

Guthrie  Moir 


The  Bible  and 
the  Layman 

The  Layman's  Bible  Commentaries.  (SCM 
Press,  25  Volumes — 6s.  each.) 

Here  is  almost  the  ideal  Bible 
commentary  for  the  ordinary  layman. 
Scholarly,  terse,  up-to-date,  well  printed, 
and  easy  to  handle,  these  twenty-five 
volumes  will  form  a  complete  library  of 
Bible  commentaries,  combining  modern 
knowledge  with  sound  theology.  The 
authors  are  mostly  American  and  the 
books  are  being  issued  simultaneously 
in  America  and  in  Britain.  The  aim  is  to 
expound  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  also 
each  of  its  sixty-six  books  separately.  As 
would  be  expected,  individual  contri¬ 
butions  vary  in  quality.  The  writer  on 
Genesis,  C.  T.  Fritsch,  gives  a  useful 
modern  language  paraphrase  of  the  text 
and  brings  out  the  importance  of 
Genesis  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  give  an  exposition 
in  spiritual  depth.  The  author’s  approach 
can  be  illustrated  by  his  description  of 
Melchisedek.  ‘Melchisedek  is  an  old 
Canaanite  name  meaning  “My  king  is 
Zedek’’  (the  name  of  a  deity),  which 
probably  suggested  to  the  Hebrews 
something  like  “my  king  is  righteous¬ 
ness’’.  By  receiving  this  blessing  and 
giving  tithes,  Abram,  the  servant  of 
Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  recognizes 
Melchisedek’s  faith  in  the  one  true  God 
Most  High.’  What  is  lacking  here  is  the 
sense  of  mystery.  Melchisedek  is 
reduced  to  a  bare  symbol  rather  than 
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presented  to  us  as  a  mystical  prophecy 
of  the  Coming  and  ever-Presence  of 
Christ. 

A  volume  of  great  value  is  the 
Introduction  to  the  Bible  with  its  essays 
on  ‘What  is  the  Bible?’,  ‘The  History  of 
the  People  of  God’,  ‘The  Message  of  the 
Bible’.  ‘How  We  got  the  Bible’  and  ‘How 
to  Study  the  Bible’.  The  five  essays  in 
this  volume  are  an  ideal  introduction  for 
school  masters  and  others  concerned 
with  teaching  the  Bible  to  boys  and 
girls.  The  self-confessed  aim  of  the 
whole  series  is  to  correct  the  strange  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
sold  and  least  known  books  in  the 
English  language.  Being  American  the 
language  is  refreshingly  colloquial,  the 
following  being  a  fair  example:  ‘The 
Bible  is  a  sort  of  bridge,  a  channel,  a 
telephone  line,  a  wave  length,  along 
which  the  word  of  God  comes  to  us’. 

George  Goyder 

The  Bible  Companion.  Edited  by  W. 

Neil,  450  pages.  (Skeffington, 

42s.) 

This  handsome  and  ambitious  volume 
is  for  the  library,  not  the  pocket.  Its 
contents  include  essays  by  university 
teachers  and  others  in  Britain  and  the 
USA  on  the  background  of  the  Bible.  It 
includes  chapters  on  Bible  Archaeology, 
The  World  into  which  Christianity 
Came,  The  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  The  People  and  Places  of  the 
Bible,  Art  and  Science  in  the  Bible,  and 
The  Social  Structure  in  Bible  Times.  It  is 
a  book  of  reference  rather  than  a 
comment  on  the  Bible  text.  There  are 
many  excellent  illustrations,  a  good 
bibliography,  a  useful  index  and  sixteen 
first-rate  maps. 

The  occupational  temptation  of  the 
university  teacher  to  patronise  God  is 
visible  in  some  of  the  articles.  The 
Exodus  description  of  the  giving  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  is  followed  by  the 


comment:  ‘There  is  a  challenging 
nobility  about  this  God  of  Moses’.  The 
author  is  judging  God  rather  than 
putting  his  own  mind  under  God’s 
judgment.  Again  we  are  told  about  the 
Book  of  Job:  ‘The  book  poses  a  problem 
to  which  it  offers  no  rational  solution. 
It  does,  however,  offer  two  gleams  of 
illumination’.  Two  gleams  of  illumi¬ 
nation!  John  Calvin’s  commentary  fills 
750  folio  pages  and  the  short  summary 
of  contents  contains  2,000  separate 
illuminations!  Evidently  this  volume 
is  one  to  use  for  facts  rather  than 
illumination. 

George  Goyder 


China  Today 

China:  New  Age  and  New  Outlook. 

Ping-chia  Kuo.  (Penguin  3s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  objective  study  first  published  in 
1956  and  praised  by  such  diverse 
authorities  as  Earl  Attlee,  Dr  A.  M. 
Schlesinger  and  Dr  K.  S.  Latourette. 
The  author  is  a  Chinese  historian  now 
teaching  in  the  USA.  It  is  especially 
strong  on  the  links  between  the  new 
China  and  the  old. 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  politics  and 
economics  and  other  aspects  of  the 
developing  life  of  People’s  China 
systematically  will  welcome  The  China 
Quarterly  (5s.  per  issue,  of  which  three, 
have  now  appeared,  from  Summit 
House,  1-2  Langham  Place,  London, 
Wl).  It  is  edited  by  Roderick  Mac- 
Farquhar  with  the  assistance  of  G.  F. 
Hudson,  and  most  of  the  experts  are 
contributors.  It  fills  a  gap  which  has 
existed  for  too  long. 

These  publications — perhaps  reason¬ 
ably  from  their  angle  of  vision — ignore 
the  Christian  Church  in  China;  nor,  of 
course,  do  they  seek  to  communicate 
what  life  ‘on  the  other  side  of  the  hill’ 
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feels  like  to  those — no  inconsiderable 
number — who  like  it  there. 

David  M.  Paton 


Fact  and  Myth 

Jesus  and  His  Story.  Ethelbert  Stauffer. 

(SCM  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology.  Rudolf 

Bultmann.  (SCM  Press,  6s.) 

Jesus  and  His  Story  is  an  attempt  to 
make  ‘a  clear,  strictly  objective  statement 
of  those  facts  [about  Jesus]  which  can 
still  clearly  be  discerned’.  In  fact,  back 
to  the  old  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus — 
with  a  difference.  Stauffer  eschews  a 
psychological  presentation  of  Jesus’ 
life  and  permits  no  interpretation  of 
‘the  facts’  (even  his  own)  except  for 
Jesus’  self-interpretation  which  is  part 
of  the  story  itself. 

The  critic  must  ask  some  questions 
which  Stauffer  himself  does  not  raise. 
Firstly,  is  Stauffer’s  aim  logically 
possible?  Surely,  yes.  Granted  that 
there  can  be  no  ‘facts’  without  inter¬ 
pretation  of  some  kind ;  yet  it  is  possible 
to  state  ‘facts’  without  theological 
interpretation.  Such  ‘facts’,  although  in 
themselves  theologically  meaningless, 
may  form  an  essential  springboard  for 
theology.  Furthermore  Jesus’  self-inter¬ 
pretation  is  a  vital  part  of  his  story. 
Sometimes  a  man’s  self-estimate  may  be 
less  important  than  the  view  of  others: 
but,  to  put  it  at  its  lowest,  if  a  man 
makes  claims  for  himself,  the  nature  of 
these  claims  must  be  investigated  if  his 
life  is  to  be  seriously  studied. 

Secondly,  is  Stauffer’s  aim  capable  of 
being  achieved?  Can  ‘the  facts’  about 
Jesus  be  recovered  from  the  evidence, 
such  as  it  is?  Can  Jesus’  self-inter¬ 
pretation  be  distinguished  from  the 
interpretation  of  the  early  Church  and 
the  Gospel  writers?  Stauffer  tries  to  test 
the  Gospels  by  the  direct  evidence  of 


ancient  Judaism  and  by  indirect  evi¬ 
dence  about  the  background  of  Jesus’ 
story.  The  results  of  any  historical 
study  can  never  be  absolutely  certain; 
but  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
probability.  Stauffer  however  rides 
cavalierly  over  difficulties  without 
noticing  them  and,  despite  flimsy 
evidence  and  unquestioned  assumptions, 
he  writes  with  dogmatic  certitude. 

Thirdly,  are  Stauffer's  conclusions 
correct?  He  regards  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  containing  a  reliable  chronological 
outline  of  Jesus’  ministry,  and  he  fits  in 
the  evidence  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  as 
best  he  may.  He  merely  affirms  this 
chronology:  I  think  it  unlikely  myself: 
at  least  the  point  should  be  argued.  And 
was  Jesus  really  born  in  BC  7,  baptised 
in  AD  28  and  crucified  in  32?  Possibly; 
but  Stauffer  does  not  face  the  difficulties. 
For  example,  granted  that  there  was  a 
conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
BC  7  (‘The  Star  of  Bethlehem’)  was  it 
really  as  significant  as  Stauffer  affirms? 
(He  omits  to  mention  that  the  con¬ 
junction  was  not  close  enough  to  make 
the  two  planets  appear  as  one  to  the 
naked  eye.)  And  if  Jesus  died  as  the 
Paschal  lambs  were  being  slaughtered, 
how  could  this  have  been  in  AD  32  if 
astronomical  calculations  show  that  in 
that  year  the  Passover  did  not  fall  on  a 
Friday?  And  does  Jesus’  use  of  ‘I  am’ 
really  imply  that  he  claimed  to  be  God? 
And  so  on  and  so  on. 

I  welcome  this  book  because  it  has  a 
freshness  of  approach  and  because  I 
regard  the  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus 
as  a  vital  and  worthwhile  task  of  New 
Testament  scholarship.  I  am  stimulated 
by  Stauffer’s  original  suggestions  and  by 
his  return  to  Jewish  sources  and 
background.  But  the  terse  and  in¬ 
adequate  reasons  for  his  conclusions, 
his  failure  to  deal  with  objections  and 
above  all  the  dogmatic  tone  of  the 
book — all  these  are  extremely  irritating: 
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perhaps  they  are  meant  to  be  so. 

Bultmann  is  concerned  with  a  different 
problem,  the  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament  today.  In  his  view,  not  only 
is  it  impossible  to  recover  ‘the  facts’  as 
Stauffer  understands  them,  but  it  would 
be  profitless  to  do  so  if  one  could.  All 
that  really  matters  is  the  message  of 
Jesus  and  the  preaching  of  the  primitive 
Church.  These  are  expressed  in  a 
mythological  form  proper  to  the  first 
century  but  meaningless  to  modem 
man.  Hence  Bultmann’s  attempt  at 
interpretation  by  ‘demythologizing’  the 
Gospel  into  existentialist  categories.  He 
sees  this  process  at  work  in  the  New 
Testament  itself  and  he  claims  that  by 
translating  the  kerygma  into  existentialist 
language  he  has  made  it  relevant  and 
meaningful  in  a  scientific  age. 

This  short  little  book  expresses 
Bultmann’s  views  more  clearly  and 
simply  than  anything  else  that  I  have 
read  on  this  subject.  And  no  one  but  a 
radical  reactionary  would  deny  that 
there  is  desperate  need  today  to 
demythologize  (or  remythologize)  the 
thought  forms  of  the  New  Testament 
without  abandoning  its  central  message 
and  challenge.  My  difficulty  about 
Bultmann’s  thesis  lies  in  his  assumptions. 
Existentialism  rightly  emphasises  the 
personal  aspect  of  life,  but  its  categories 
do  not  seem  wide  enough  to  provide  a 
wholly  satisfactory  philosophy  of  human 
existence.  It  seems  to  lead  to  what  I  can 
only  call  a  neurotic  restlessness:  ‘It  is  a 
living  faith  only  when  the  believer  is 
always  asking  what  God  is  telling  him 
here  and  now’.  And  I  cannot  accept  the 
underlying  assumption  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  irrelevant  or  unimportant  to 
Christianity.  Myth,  Bultmann  holds,  is 
unacceptable  to  scientific  man  because 
‘myths  give  worldly  objectivity  to  that 
which  is  unworldly’.  What  then  becomes 
of  Christology?  The  message  of  Jesus 
cannot  properly  be  separated  from  the 


mystery  of  His  person.  Did  not  the 
Incarnation  precisely  give  worldly 
objectivity  to  that  which  is  unworldly? 

Hugh  MoNTEnoRE 


Peoples  Explode 

The  Population  Explosion  and  Christian 
Responsibility.  Richard  Fagley. 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1960. 
Pp.  viii  +  260.  London,  28s., 
and  New  York.) 

Using  up-to-date  and  authoritative 
sources  Mr  Fagley  has  set  out  lucidly 
the  facts  about  the  world  population 
situation;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
the  population  of  the  world  is  increasing 
by  at  least  130,000  a  day,  and  that,  if 
things  go  on  as  at  present,  will  rise  from 
its  present  level  of  about  2,750,000,000 
to  round  6,000,000,000  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  causes  are  not 
mysterious;  some  two  centuries  ago  the 
first  steps  were  taken  in  Europe  which 
led  to  the  prevention  of  premature 
deaths;  since  then  in  Europe  methods  of 
death  control  have  been  slowly  and 
continuously  improved.  The  result  was 
a  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
Europe  which,  however,  began  to  slow 
down  when  Europeans  took  to  con¬ 
trolling  births  as  well  as  deaths.  Methods 
of  death  control  made  little  impact 
outside  Europe  (apart  from  areas  of 
European  settlement  overseas)  until  very 
recently;  then,  some  three  decades  ago, 
the  introduction  of  these  methods,  and 
especially  of  the  most  recently  invented 
such  as  antibiotics  and  new  insecticides 
brought  about  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  and  a  huge 
upswing  in  numbers,  quite  reasonably 
called  an  explosion. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  facts, 
their  causes  and  immediate  conse¬ 
quences.  But  what  about  the  further 
consequences?  The  greater  part  of 
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mankind  is  in  desperate  need  to  improve 
its  present  miserable  standard  of  living; 
if  the  increase  goes  on,  is  it  possible  to 
increase  the  standard  or  even  to  main¬ 
tain  it?  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that, 
if  increasing  numbers  are  a  menace  to 
certain  countries,  emigration  offers  a 
way  of  escape.  Mr  Fagley  has  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  idea;  if 
the  world’s  shipping  were  mobilized  to 
take  people  from  the  more  populated 
to  the  less  populated  countries,  the 
result  would  be  numerically  irrelevent. 
It  is  more  often  suggested  that  increased 
food  production  is  a  remedy,  and  with 
this  subject  Mr  Fagley  deals  in  an 
admirable  chapter.  No  doubt  the 
application  of  methods  already  known, 
and  of  improvements  in  technique 
which  can  be  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
could  raise  productivity  very  markedly; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  needs  of  the  population 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  century  could 
be  met  even  at  the  present  low  level  of 
consumption.  It  is  irresponsible  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  problem  in  the  expectation  that 
means  will  be  found  to  harvest  the  sea 
or  to  make  the  desert  blossom  by  rain 
control  or  by  irrigation  of  water  from 
the  sea  rendered  free  of  salt.  So,  where 
does  the  solution  lie?  Mr  Fagley  finds  it 
in  ‘responsible  parenthood’. 

This  leads  him  to  examine  the  attitude 
of  the  world  religions  to  parenthood. 
Hinduism  seems  to  present  no  sharply 
defined  doctrinal  obstacle  to  curbs  on 
parenthood.  As  to  Buddhism,  ‘the 
whole  point  of  view  seems  calculated  to 
discourage  fertility’.  There  are  ‘pro¬ 
fertility  elements  in  Islamic  culture’,  but 
‘the  leaders  of  some  Muslim  countries,  at 
least,  do  not  find  serious  doctrinal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  necessary 
population  policy’.  Six  interesting  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  Christian 
attitude  to  parenthood.  He  finds  that 
among  the  Protestant  churches  ‘a 


fundamental  consensus  of  conviction  on  me 

responsible  parenthood  is  rapidly  (tn 

evolving’.  The  treatment  of  the  evo-  un 

lution  of  Catholic  thought  is  detailed;  of 

for  there  has  been  evolution  leading  to  m« 

the  papal  pronouncement  of  1951  which  sei 

spoke  of  the  ‘licit  method’  of  periodic  su 

continence  which  could  provide  a  basis 
for  responsible  parenthood.  M 

Mr  Fagley  states  his  belief  that  ‘the  w 
total  picture  ...  is  convincing  evidence  m 
that  responsible  parenthood  is  a  hi 

Christian  doctrine  whose  time  has  come  C 
and  which  calls  for  church  and  personal  ir 
support’.  In  a  comparatively  small  space  Ic 
he  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  ‘total  o 
picture’  which  is  admirable  for  its  o 

lucidity,  objectivity  and  fair-minded-  u 

ness;  it  can  be  warmly  recommended  as  ( 

an  important  contribution  to  this 
tremendous  problem  which  now  involves  t 

the  whole  world.  t 

A.  M.  Carr-Saunders  i 

( 
1 

Obedience  to  Rulers 


The  Powers  That  Be.  Clinton  D. 
Morrison.  (Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  No.  21.  SCM  Press, 

9s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  book  for  scholars,  but  it 
should  also  be  of  value  to  preachers  and 
statesmen  who  are  prepared  to  take  pains 
in  discovering  just  what  is  meant  in  the 
New  Testament  by  dutiful  obedience  to  ‘ 
civil  rulers.  ‘The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God’  is  the  key  text,  and  for 
modem  Christians  this  presented  not 
too  great  a  strain  until  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  questions  like  ‘Are  the 
Hitlers  and  the  Stalins  included  in  “the 
powers’’  that  rule  with  divine  authority?’ 

Prof.  Morrison  of  Chicago  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  exegesis  of  Romans  xiii. 

1-7  in  which  this  statement  occurs.  Is  it 
but  a  piece  of  christianized  worldly 
wisdom,  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  Gospel 
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message?  What  precisely  are  the  exousiai 
(translated  ‘powers’)?  Is  God  here  to  be 
understood  as  the  creator  and  sustainer 
of  world  and  society  as  such,  or  did  St  Paul 
mean  that  Christ  in  an  eschatological 
sense  now  holds  all  world  forces  in 
subjection? 

The  full  examination  which  Prof. 
Morrison  makes  of  recent  arguments, 
with  their  biblical  and  Graeco-Roman 
material,  is  followed  by  an  assessment  of 
his  own.  It  does  not  alter  the  view  that 
Christians  are  to  regard  state-power  as 
in  some  way  under  the  sway  of  Christ’s 
lordship  and  therefore  entitled  to 
obedience,  but  it  does  set  it  in  its  proper 
context  of  ideas.  To  teach  Christ’s 
universal  lordship,  he  concludes,  is 
Christian  exposition,  not  Gospel  tidings. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  omission  in 
this  excellent  treatise.  Mr  Morrison 
takes  ‘conscience’  (in  the  sentence  ‘ye 
must  needs  be  in  subjection  ...  for 
conscience  sake’)  in  its  usual  modem 
meaning  which  he  finds  also  in  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  editors  could  well  have 
called  his  attention  to  a  decidedly 
opposed  interpretation  of  ‘conscience’, 
given  in  another  book  of  this  first-rate 
series  of  monographs,  Mr  C.  A.  Pierce’s 
Conscience  in  the  New  Testament. 

V.  A.  Demant 


Red  Organization  Man 

The  Red  Executive.  David  Granick. 

(Macmillan,  21s.) 

I  resist  the  temptation  to  review  at 
length  this  engaging  comparison  of 
industrial  management  in  Russia  and 
America  written  by  a  perceptive  and 
realistic  young  American.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  eleven  years  of  study  and  a  visit  of 
one  month  to  Russia;  it  is  amazing  to 
us  Old  Moscow  Hands  how  much  can 
now  be  learned  in  a  short  visit  to 
Russia  by  someone  who  knows  what  he 


wants  to  discover  and  speaks  fluent 
Russian. 

Mr  Granick  did  not  miss  much  but  if 
he  had  stayed  longer  he  would  have 
discovered  that  badly  cut  clothes  are  not 
on  the  whole  ready  made.  Soviet 
dressmakers  can  do  worse  than  any 
factory!  More  seriously,  he  would  have 
realized  that  the  reason  why  a  factory 
manager  who  builds  himself  a  good 
house  is  ‘thought  fortunate  to  remain 
unpunished  and  simply  to  be  allowed  to 
present  the  home  as  a  “gift”  to  the 
State’  is  that  the  manager  has  almost 
certainly  embezzled  labour  and  materials 
that  were  meant  for  his  factory. 

Mr  Granick  writes: 

‘What  is  most  fascinating  to  me  are 
the  areas  of  managerial  life  in  which 
British  management  stands  at  one 
pole  and  both  Americans  and 
Russians  stand  at  the  other  ...  In 
both  countries  the  poor  boy  can  climb 
the  managerial  tree,  but  he  must  do 
so  by  going  to  the  university  before 
he  is  an  adult  with  family  respon¬ 
sibility.  In  the  UK  the  road  is  still  a 
great  deal  more  open — although  here, 
too,  it  is  beginning  to  close — for  the 
chap  who  quits  school  at  15-16.’ 
Further: 

‘Law-breaking  is  virtually  an  in¬ 
evitable  aspect  of  top  management 
behaviour  in  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  both  countries  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  carry 
on  normal  business  activities  strictly 
within  the  law.  As  a  result  the  top 
manager  is  a  “risk  taker”  in  both 
these  societies.  In  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  business  man  seems  to  find 
law-breaking  much  less  necessary  and 
less  socially  acceptable!’ 

The  Russian  business  man  however,  is 
‘more  broadly  based  in  the  arts  than  is 
his  American  counterpart.  In  this 
respect  the  Russian  is  part  of  the 
general  European  culture.’ 
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Russian  managers  are  well  paid, 
though  not  so  well  as  American  top 
managers;  but  they  may  feel  better  off 
because  they  do  not  live  surrounded  by 
neighbours  from  their  own  income 
group.  ‘The  Russian  manager's  only 
problem  with  the  Joneses  is  to  live  down 
to  them.’  Shortages  being  still  what  they 
are,  the  Russian  executive  cannot  always 
spend  his  money  as  he  wants,  especially 
with  regard  to  housing.  ‘In  this  respect 
the  Russian  management  family  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the 
American  upper-class  Negro.’ 

One  gets  a  general  impression  of  two 
gigantic  industrial  machines,  run  by  men 
who  are  trying  to  do  more  or  less  the 
same  thing,  and  more  often  than  not 
doing  it  in  the  same  way.  Both  systems 
have  failures  as  well  as  successes  in 
common.  Neither  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  how  to  use  foremen.  There 
are,  of  course,  significant  differences, 
but  they  are  not  what  one  would 
expect.  Both  systems  are  fantastically 
wasteful  but  they  are  wasteful  indifferent 
ways.  The  Russians  never  leave  capacity 
unused  but  this  takes  all  elasticity  out 
of  the  market.  Extra  supplies  cannot  be 
bought  easily  at  short  notice;  so  each 
factory  tries  to  make  in  its  own  work¬ 
shops  everything  that  it  needs,  from  nuts 
and  bolts  upwards.  The  wild  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  still 
takes  two  Soviet  workmen  to  produce 
the  output  of  one  American.  J.W.L. 

Non-Infallible  Truth? 

Protestantism.  George  H.  Tavard.  (Fact 
and  Faith  Book — Bums  and 
Oates,  8s.  6d.) 

Fr  George  Tavard  will  already  be 
known  to  many  as  the  author  of  a  book 
called  Holy  Writ  or  Holy  Church  which 
displayed  an  outstanding  generosity  and 
fair-mindedness  in  discussing  a  hotly 


controversial  subject.  He  remains  as 
generous  and  as  fair-minded  in  this  new, 
and  slighter,  work,  which  is  one  in  a 
series  designed  to  describe  the  Roman 
Church’s  response  to  the  challenge  of  the 
twentieth  century.  On  the  thorny  subject 
of  justification  by  faith  Fr  Tavard  gives 
a  much  fairer  and  juster  account  of  it 
than  did  Dom  Gregory  Dix,  the 
Anglican.  Catholics,  he  says  ‘must  take 
particular  care  not  to  confuse  the 
doctrine  of  the  reformers  with  certain 
of  its  subsequent  deformations.  If  these 
precautions  are  adopted,  it  will  then  be 
seen  how  much  closer  is  the  profound 
spirituality  of  the  Protestant  mind  to 
Catholicism  than  it  believes  itself  to  be.’ 
Chapter  VIII,  ‘The  Anglican 
Crossroads’,  gives  an  honest  account  of 
Anglicanism;  many  Anglicans  could 
learn  a  greater  admiration  for  the 
underlying  unity  of  their  communion  by 
reading  Fr  Tavard’s  words  on  pages 
100  and  101. 

There  are  of  course  a  few  inaccuracies 
and  a  few  misrepresentations.  It  is  not 
accurate  to  describe  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  as  ‘foisted  on  the  Queen  by  her 
Puritan  advisers  and  passed  by  a  Puritan 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons’ 
without  adding  that  they  were  on  the 
same  occasion  passed  by  Convocation 
(both  in  1563  and  1571 ;  Fr  Tavard  does 
not  make  clear  to  which  occasion  he  is 
referring).  And  it  is  certainly  misleading 
to  say  without  qualification  that  in  the 
Church  of  South  India  ‘everyone  is  free 
to  favour  the  creed  of  his  choice’.  Has 
Fr  Tavard  looked  at  the  eucharistic 
liturgy  and  the  ordinal  of  that  Church? 
But  on  the  whole  this  work  displays  a 
resolute  determination  to  avoid  pre¬ 
judice  which  should  win  for  it  the  favour 
and  the  interest  of  non-Roman-Catholic 
readers. 

But  even  as  we  read  this  cumbrous 
phrase,  ‘non-Roman-Catholic  readers’, 
we  must  be  conscious  of  an  inadequacy 
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underlying  the  subject  of  this  book. 
‘Protestantism  =  Non-Catholicism’: 
does  this  sum  add  up  correctly?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  theologian  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  wrote  a  book 
on  ‘Non-Anglicanism’,  no  matter  how 
fair-minded  he  was?  There  can  only  be 
an  entity  called  ‘Protestantism’  for  those 
who  assume  that  Catholicism  is  in  some 
sense  exclusively  and  uniquely  right. 
Otherwise  there  are  a  diversity  of 
Christian  traditions,  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition  among  them.  Fr  Tavard 
assumes  that  at  the  point  in  the  sixteenth 
century  when  the  Reformation  erupted 
there  was  in  existence  a  single  sound 
tradition  of  doctrine,  held  everywhere 
in  the  Christian  Church  and  recog¬ 
nizably  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that 
had  always  been  taught  by  the  Church, 
and  that  ‘Reform  of  doctrine  was,  in 
accordance  with  tradition,  pointless  and 
unthinkable’.  This  is  precisely  the 
assumption  which  the  Reformers  them¬ 
selves  rightly  questioned,  and  the 
assumption  which  theologians  and  his¬ 
torians  must  today  persist  in  questioning. 
The  Reformers  thought  that  they  had 
found  in  the  Bible  a  standard  of  criticism 
whereby  they  could  correct  contem¬ 
porary  doctrine.  Fr  Tavard  nowhere 
suggests  that  he  has  any  alternative 
standard,  but  seems  to  assume  that  if 
the  Christian  can  find  the  true  Church 
the  problem  is  solved.  But  by  what 


standard  are  we  to  judge  the  true  Church? 
His  very  generosity  in  acknowledging 
the  existence  of  genuine  spirituality,  and 
some  apprehension  of  Christian  truth,  in 
traditions  outside  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  seems  to  betray  him  into  a 
position  where  the  differences  between 
all  Christian  denominations  become  one 
of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Or  is  there  one 
kind  of  truth  that  is  infallible,  and 
another  kind  of  non-infallible  truth? 
There  is  a  profound  uncertainty  beneath 
this  position  ostensibly  fortified  by 
certitude. 

R.  P.  C.  Hanson 
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